The Twentieth Century: Sept. 1957 


To our Readers 


This is what we are accustomed to call an ‘ordinary 
general number’. That is, it deals with certain lively 
aspects of politics and also continues the task of the 
critical evaluation of literature. 


Some of you are more concerned with public affairs, 
others with literature and the arts, but we trust, as 
always, that there will be something in the number for 
everyone. Moreover, as we are never tired of repeating, 
it would be fatal to both if public affairs and literary 
affairs became closed and distinct compartments; the 
politicians would become barbarians and writers would 
become Byzantine decadents. Inflation, that follows us 
year in year out like a shadow, affects the arts (and 
how!). Nor indeed can you be fully grown-up if you 
take no interest in the strange complexities produced 
by the imprint of the French mind on North Africa, or 
of the English mind on China. 

And if you are not interested in Yeats, that pinnacle 
of poetry in English in the last fifty years, then examine 
your consciences. 

We are now preparing a special number for October. 
It is to be called ‘Who Governs Britain?’ and you will 
find a leaflet telling you about it enclosed in this copy of 
our review. 
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The Merry Spiral 


A Layman’s View of Inflation 


John Cowburn 


Our contributor sent a copy of his article to a friend who is a 
distinguished economic journalist and asked for his comments. 
These were not written for publication but are perhaps all the 
more interesting on that account, and their author has consented to 
their being used. The footnotes to this article are his and his 
Surther comments appear in a postscript. 


HE more I read and hear about the problems of British 
inflation, the more bewildered I become. I suspect that 
this experience is shared with many readers of THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY who, like myself, have had no formal 
training in economics but try to keep abreast of the economic 
controversies which dominate current politics. In our innocence 
many of us believed that the major problems of running a 
modern economy had been theoretically solved and all that was 
required to achieve what Lord Beveridge and we would regard 
as a good society was the bold application of Keynesian tech- 
niques.* The real problem was political: which of the techniques 
ought you to and could you use? But this has proved delusory. 
It appears that the pundits are far less confident of their ability 
to manage the economy than we have been led to suppose by 
their dogmatic assertions:t that Messrs. Macmillan, Thorney- 
croft, Gaitskell and Wilson, the experts of the Treasury, bank 
chairmen, city editors and our leading industrialists are, in fact, 
as divided and confused by the chronic inflation of the ’fifties as 
their predecessors were by the chronic deflation of the ’thirties. 
And as in the ’thirties, so in the ’fifties one expert can show that 
another’s remedies will not merely fail to cure the illness but 
will exacerbate it. 
This is not merely a hunch. The current controversy is pro- 
viding proofs of the uncertainty of the experts. For example, 
* Did we? This is the great illusion, as Crowther wrote in his valedictory 


article in the Economist in April 1956. 
+ Yes, indeed. But what economist said we could? 
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Lord Beveridge, who believes that inflation has replaced unem- 
ployment as the problem of our day, wrote a letter to The Times 
in July asking for a searching investigation of the facts and 
causes of inflation. Who is responsible for it, asked the distin- 
guished author of Full Employment in a Free Society ?* 


Is it the State, with possibly mistaken policies of welfare or 
control of industry? Is it bankers and others managing our 
money? Is it employers and their organizations concerned 
with production and prices? Is it employees and their organi- 
zations concerned with wages and working conditions? Who 
of all these, and possibly others, should be persuaded or com- 
pelled to act differently from now in order to end inflation and 
give back to us sound moneyf - the indispensable basis of 
economic liberty and responsibility for individual citizens? 


What Lord Beveridge is in fact saying is that we lack the essen- 
tial knowledge to take political decisions. 

In the midst of the debate in The Times correspondence 
columns, set off by Lord Beveridge’s letter, Mr Alan Day, 
reader in economics at London University, wrote an ‘ABC of 
Inflation’ for the Observer. Mr Day admits the present confusion 
and blames the professional economists largely for it. 


They are [he wrote] in the midst of a complicated argument 
about how inflation develops{ — is it chiefly because costs are 
pushed up by wage demands and passed on as higher prices, 
or is it rather that prices rise because the effective demand 
for goods exceeds the available supply ? 


It seems then that we do not know who or what is causing the 
current inflation. Worse still, we cannot always say when an 
action is inflationary or the reverse. Mr Day cites a recurring 
problem: whether to raise railway fares or to keep them down 
by allowing the Transport Commission to run into deficit. If we 
look solely at cost inflation, then we keep fares down.§ We are 





* The question: Who is to blame? is quite distinct from the question: 
What is inflation and what causes it ? 

{7 These are political, not economic, questions. Important for policy, yes. 
But the dilemma is political; and if you think there is some way out by 
economic witchcraft or better statistics (useful) or the perfect slide rule, or 
clear-eyed automatic planning, you are barking up a tree that is not there. 

} This argument is not about inflation, but about the particular historical 
sequence of a particular inflation. 

§ Economically never. 
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holding down the cost of living and so restraining rises in wages. 
But if we look at demand inflation we see that keeping fares 
down gives consumers more money to spend on other things 
than travel and thus push up prices. Economists, it appears, 
have only ‘the beginning of an understanding’ of the dynamics 
of these opposing effects. The mathematics is so complicated * 
that nobody can yet do the sum which will tell us the net effects 
of such a policy. 

Nevertheless, both political parties have in the past acted on 
the assumption that they knew the answer to such problems. 
The Labour Government subsidized food to hold down the cost 
of living, hoping to encourage wage restraint. The policy had 
less than complete success and a sustained campaign against the 
subsidies was waged by professional economists and financial 
journalists with the argument that people who had satisfied 
their basic needs so cheaply were left with too much money to 
press on an inadequate supply of goods in the uncontrolled 
sector of the market. When the Conservative Government was 
returned to power, it took off the subsidies in the belief that the 
eventual effect would be deflationary. Was it? Sometimes, 
indeed, this Government has tried to have it both ways at once. 
At the time it was persuading the nationalized industries to keep 
down their prices, it was planning to remove controls on rent. 
There were separate and powerful arguments for ending rent 
control, but the decision to allow rents to rise at a time when 
the Government was emphasizing its interest in price stability 
was confusing to the general public. Certainly the Government 
made it increasingly difficult for trade union leaders to restrain 
the demands of their members. Now wages and prices are going 
up again and the Government is begging the unions to pause so 
that the spiral may be broken. But the union leaders want to 
know who else is to make sacrifices and what is to be done to 
hold prices down. Labour seems to be recovering its old affec- 
tion for direct controls in spite of their proved shortcomings. It 
is a disturbing prospect; yet Labour could be right. It is possible 
that controls would be effective over an emergency period: it 
may be that in to-day’s conditions they would work better than 


* It is complicated in particular situations simply because the variables 
are particular human choices, many of which are outside anyone’s control. 
+ This is not economics, but sheer politics. The rise in prices is both the 
effect and the cure (if it stops there) and is a political and not an economic 
issue. 
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they did in the post-war years.* Perhaps Labour was right too 
to have subsidies and controls in the post-war years; and per- 
haps the Conservatives were right at the time to abolish them. 
What is disturbing is that even the best minds can only guess at 
the answers until the econometrists have learned to do their 
sums. f 

The most recent failure of theory to prove itself in practice 
has been the manipulation of the rate of interest. The Conserva- 
tives accepted the arguments of the professionals and made 
money dearer on the assumption that the effect would be anti- 
inflationary. Now people are dubious whether it was or not. 
Everybody is now aware of a factor which was conveniently 
overlooked, that the deterrent effect of dearer money was 
reduced by half as the cost of borrowing earns tax relief. Has 
dearer money restrained much development or has it been 
chiefly a further factor helping to push up costs? Professor J. K. 
Galbraith, the Harvard economist, has described in the 
Financial Times how high interest rates have failed to suppress 
inflation in America. The lesson is, he said, that ‘in times of 
high earnings both long and short run investments are relatively 
indifferent to. movements in interest costs’. 

* * * 


Lord Beveridge seems to have no doubt that inflation is an 
evil and that all good men are against it. I wonder how many 
of us, and especially the party leaders, really share his belief.§ 
The inflationary period has been remarkable for enormous 
social achievements, for the steady maintenance of full employ- 
ment, for a sustained increase in production and the standard 
of living, and for the universal prosperity of business. Why 
should it not go on, ask those so intoxicated by the success of 
inflation that they fail to notice its less happy consequences. 
To the majority of people the inflationary spiral has the festive 
look of a merry-go-round. It is only a tiny minority of the popu- 
lation which is aware of the perpetual anxiety inflation creates 
about the balance of payments and the external value of the 
pound. And few people seem to take account either of the 
psychological damage of inflation: the cynicism aroused by the 

* In doing what? Emptying the shelves and filling the black market ? 

t They will never learn to do the sums to fit any particular running 
situation in the mechanistic way you seem to have in mind. 

} Clearly it was; but was it anti-inflationary enough? 
§ This is the point. 
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receipt of money which always performs less than it promises; 
the corruption of enterprise when profits are so easily earned; 
the shield that increasing prices provide for all kinds of 
inefficiency. 

The consequence of inflation, of which society has, however, 
been made fully aware, is the depression of the standard of 
living of pensioners of all social classes and of salaried workers 
whose increases have always been too little and too late. These 
classes are the only ones, I believe, who are firmly behind Lord 
Beveridge in his complete rejection of inflation.* Their plight 
does seem to be a hopeless one. A substantial increase in pen- 
sions would need higher taxation which would depress still 
further the tax-paying salaried workers. Perhaps the people 
who have had the rawest deal are young professional men at the 
beginning of their careers. The middle-aged salaried worker 
has ridden the inflation, though uncomfortably, because annual 
increments, the reward of seniority, have absorbed some or all 
of the increase in the cost of living. It is the younger men of 
highest skill who are thinking that they will have to sell that 
skill abroad in countries where it commands a fairer price. 


* * * 


We know too little of the social and economic effects of creep- 
ing inflation to decide whether the good ones compensate for the 
bad. Yet it is essential to have that knowledge if we are going to 
make wise political decisions. At the moment the inflation is for- 
tuitous, arising out of the clumsiness of the tools we have for 
shaping the economy and the inept and timorous use that is 
made of them. But it is possible that even if we had the know- 
ledge and will to manage things better, we should not abolish 
inflation. Indeed, I suspect that when our politicians talk about 
ending inflation, they do not mean what they seem to mean: 
their real wish is to end excessive inflation: they are, in fact, pre- 
pared to see a slow rise in prices, or to put it another way a slow 


* The others become anti-inflationary when they get it into their 
heads that inflation is going to go on and grow, and so begin to act accord- 
ingly — a flight from money and the stopping of savings, etc. Most people are 
still two-minded; they make short-term decisions on the assumption that 
inflation does exist and long-term decisions on the assumption that 
inflation will stop. 

¢ Your doctrinaire and presumptuous assumptions about what we 
ought to be able to do in what is essentially a political and psychological 
situation take my breath away. 
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fall in the value of money. They may be right to take this view. 
It may be that society wants before all else full employment at a 
very high level, and a continuous expansion of production which 
demands an increasing supply of money. The desire, in fact, 
seems to be to create an American type of economy with an 
ever-increasing abundance of goods for the masses. This is not 
only a working-class aspiration. It is also the inevitable interest 
of the great mass production industries, which would be 
severely punished by a modest deflation. Indeed, some of them 
might actually be threatened if there was not a continuously 
increasing demand. 
Nevertheless, the parties seem to be confused or reticent 
about their economic goals. 
At present both parties give the impression that their targets 
are: 
1. To preserve employment at its present level or something 
like it. 
2. Continuously to increase production and the standard of 
living. 
3. To keep prices stable. 
4. To protect the external value of the pound and escape the 
recurrent crises in the balance of payments. 
5. To keep up state expenditure on welfare. 
6. To retain freedom (except for emergency periods) of wage 
bargaining and dividend distribution. 


These aims are never mentioned in the same breath — or even 
on the same day. Indeed, if they were their Utopian character 
would be revealed. Surely some of these objectives compete 
with the others and the parties have to choose which of them 
they are willing to drop. 

In his Observer article, Mr Day, as an economist, can be 
franker than politicians can afford to be. Nobody knows, he 
says, how far below capacity we should have to run the economy 
in order to avoid inflation completely.* But the less near to full 
capacity we run, the less severe the inflation will be. He guesses 
that an average of 2 to 3 per cent unemployment would mean 
that inflation would be very slow; that there would be an 
annual price rise of 1 to 2 per cent and “That is probably about 


* But we do know that there is such a point and what steps could be 
taken to reach it — though not in any particular situation the length of the 


steps. 
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the best we can hope for unless we were to adopt an extensive 
system of controls which would have serious drawbacks of its 
own.’ 

There is another grave difficulty. Mr Day visualizes unem- 
ployment rising to 3 per cent, which is higher than it has 
ever been since 1940. The figure is now down to less than 
quarter of a million and a government which allowed it to rise 
to nearly three-quarters of a million, which is 3 per cent, might 
find itself in very bad odour indeed. Could anyone be sure that 
it would hit this target so accurately. An error of timing which 
produced a million unemployed would bring electoral disaster 
to a government, for the electorate has exceedingly high expec- 
tations of the level of employment. When Lord Beveridge wrote 
his book on full employment, everybody was aware that in the 
years between the wars the average general unemployment rate 
among insured persons was 14.2 per cent. His target, the reduc- 
tion of unemployment to only 3 per cent, then appeared to be 
Utopian. Now it looks shabby. 


* * * 


The admission by a government that they were planning for 
a very slow inflation would demand the solution of some diffi- 
cult political problems. Once it is acknowledged that inflation 
is permanent, we can no longer tolerate the slow erosion of 
pensions, savings and salaries, or the automatic growth of 
wealth to the property owner. Up to now, these conditions have 
been tolerated because we have been able to believe that we 
were living in abnormal times and that the inflation would 
fortuitously end or be brought to an end as was the inflation 
after the First World War. Then those it had been oppressing 
would come into their own and perhaps more than their own. 
But to-day many people are beginning to act on the assumption 
that inflation is here to stay and it is this rather than the 
strength of the present inflationary pressure which is causing 
the anguish in the victims of inflation. 

The most acute problem in restraining the pace of inflation 
will be of trade union policy. Beveridge saw clearly in 1944 that 
even with a 3 per cent level of unemployment, Labour would 
still be operating in a seller’s market and must resist the temp- 
tation to exploit it if inflation was to be kept at bay. Since at 
that time, however, he was seeking the greatest common 
measure of agreement, he wes content to state rather than 

pa 
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explore how to avoid the problems that could arise through 
sectional wage bargaining in such favourable circumstances. 


So long as freedom of collective bargaining is maintained 
[he said] the primary responsibility of preventing a full 
employment policy from coming to grief in a vicious spiral of 
wages and prices will rest on those who conduct the bargaining 
on behalf of Labour ... but both the State and the managers 
of business have their part to play. The part of the State lies in 
the adoption of a definite policy of stable prices; it is unrea- 
sonable to expect from trade unions a reasonable wage policy 
unless there is a reasonable price policy, just as much as it is 
impossible to have a price policy without a wage policy. The 
part of business managers lies in accepting the need for making 
available to others than themselves full information as to the 
financial condition of industry. Wages ought to be determined 
by reason, not by the methods of strike and lock-out. 


Lord Beveridge was over-simplifying a most complex problem 
which still makes trade union leaders shudder. But it is one the 
Labour movement cannot run away from much longer. 


* * * 


POSTSCRIPT 


I disagree quite strongly with your basic assumption which 
is that economists can be expected to solve the problem of 
inflation which carries with it the further assumption (with 
which I also disagree) that economists do not understand 
inflation now. 

To me the problem is entirely one of choices which can be, 
and must be, stated economically (since economics is above 
all a statement of choices), but can only be made politically. 
There is no one choice which is right, economically or 
politically, since we are dealing with human beings. It is a 
question of (a) expedience, and (4) political and social 
principle. The disagreement is not about what inflation is, 
but about what men will or can do about it. 

If you really want to stop inflation, which means being 
really ready to accept the consequences of stopping it — you 
can. There is no economic mystery about it and there are 
several different ways of doing so: make money dear enough 
and scarce enough; let the prices rise and do not raise incomes; 
secure sufficiently massive savings to run off the excess money 
(Keynes’s way probably); keep the rise in output and pro- 
ductivity ahead of the rise in income. None is a single sovereign 
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way of dealing with the problem. I would add that it has not 
been the pundits who have been confident of their ability to 
manage the economy; it has been the politicians. A final 
point. The economist can and does generalize the causes and 
possible cures of inflation; acting in part as an historian he 
can analyse the course of a particular inflation. But he cannot 
in the nature of things and of people generalize for all particu- 
lar inflations. 

All I have said is over-simplified. We talk about, say, ‘too 
much money chasing too few goods.’ Fair enough. But the 
phrase ‘too much money’ comprehends the quantity of money 
in relation to output at ruling prices (a) the ‘propensity to 
consume’; (4) the ‘propensity to save’; and (c) what is called 
‘liquidity preference’ (the desire to have money ‘ready’, not 
locked up) — and all of these (a), (6) and (c) are determined 
in any particular situation by an amalgam of interest rates, 
opportunities, expectations and psychology which makes the 
outcome in any particular set of circumstances very human — 
unless a completely collective system is seeking (vainly) a 
complete collective result by completely (?) authoritarian 
means: forced savings, direction and the like. 


John Cowburn answers: 


I do not assume that economists can solve the problem of 
inflation. I did assume that they could provide politicians 
with the range of choices available to them if they wish to 
solve the problem. But I am not sure that the economists 
have enough knowledge of theory to do more than point out 
the roads that might be followed. How long these roads are, 
whether they double back, the economists do not know, 
though they might make a good guess. 








Notes From Morocco 


Cecily Mackworth 


Rabat 

OROCCO is like one of those Russian Easter eggs in 
Mv each unity is complete in itself, yet fits into a 

bigger unity, which fits in its turn into a yet bigger one, 
and so on. It is a problem in itself and part of the North African 
problem, and that is a part of the problem of the Moslem world 
and what George Antonius called the Arab Awakening. No 
solutions can be complete in themselves here, because they will 
always depend on-neighbouring solutions. So the Moroccans — 
European and indigenous — can only see the future as an impre- 
cise hope or menace, and they become puzzled or aggressive 
according to their temperaments. 

Here in Rabat, close to the white uniformity of the modern 
town, with its banks and Chamber of Commerce, its cinemas 
and one-price stores, is the Sultan’s palace, where unnaturally 
tall negroes of the Black Guard stand sentinel beneath ancient 
arches of pink stone. Sometimes one can see the Sultan himself, 
hustling into a Daimler, off to inspect this or that. Sometimes 
he wears a wreathed white turban, sometimes European clothes 
of a rather sporty type. He looks energetic; youngish, with a 
touch of ruthlessness and a touch of gentleness. His years of exile 
have given him an aura of martyrdom which must be useful 
when dealing with the tribesmen who love panache and have a 
taste for abstractions. The souks are plastered with lithographs 
that show a heavy-weight angel, grasping him by the hand and 
dragging him off towards some presumably idyllic future; his 
portrait presides over every office and every home and turns up 
in all sorts of unlikely places — inset in clocks, painted on mugs, 
woven into materials. He is an angel or demon, according to 
whether you are talking to a member of the Istiqlal or one of 
the French settlers who still feel they are the natural masters of 
the country. 

‘A shrewd, moderate man,’ says B., ‘capable of welding 
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Morocco into a nation if anyone can.’ B. has lived here for forty 
years and no one knows more about both sides of the question. 
Then he pauses and adds: ‘If he is given time ... if there is a 
settlement in Algeria ... if the locusts keep off the crops ... 
if the French don’t take all their capital out of the country ... 
if the Marxist element doesn’t get out of hand ...’ A hundred 
ifs. 

We have discussed, too, the dangerous anarchy of transition 
and the peculiarities of French colonial politics. No one, says B., 
was more surprised than the Moroccans themselves, when the 
French, after refusing even to discuss independence, suddenly 
abandoned their Protectorate. No one had demanded or 
desired anything so immediate and radical and even the chiefs 
of the Istiqlal had been ready to accept independence in pro- 
gressive stages over twenty-five years, on condition it was pro- 
claimed immediately. As it was, everything was done in such a 
hurry that most of the clauses of the agreement were shelved 
for later discussion. But they never have been discussed, so 
everything is vague, open to individual interpretation and full 
of potential danger. 

The French Army, for instance. No one seems to know 
exactly on what conditions it remains in the new Morocco. 
The Moroccans say vaguely: ‘On tolerance’, but the soldiers 
themselves speak fiercely about la présence frangaise and ‘protect- 
ing French citizens’. In the evening the town is full of very 
young, uniformed men, strolling in groups, whistling at girls, 
nibbling chocolates and gazing at the stills outside the cinemas. 
Sometimes they come face to face with a group of soldiers of the 
Royal Army, then their faces grow stiff and cold, and the faces 
of the darker-skinned men with their green berets assume 
exactly the same blank expression, and the two groups freeze 
into silence and the high French chatter and throaty Arab talk 
breaks out again only when a few yards of neutral ground lie 
between them. 

Sometimes we stop at the gates of the great air base and H. 
runs out to meet us and we drive off to dine on éajine and 
couscous and pasteria in the one Arab restaurant in the new town 
(French troops are not allowed in the Medina). He is doing his 
military service here and will be ‘maintained’ for an indefinite 
period because of the situation. In France, just before he 
embarked, he was enthusiastic about ‘finding a common ground 
for Christians and Moslems’, and had begun studying Arabic. 
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Now, six months later, he talks about Jes sales bicots (bicot is a 
key word, meaning ‘Arab’ translated into terms of scorn and 
hatred). His patriotism has become aggressive nationalism and 
when I speak of B. and other liberal Frenchmen, the word 
‘traitor’ is almost, if never quite, pronounced. He is angry and 
afraid, feels himself at war with a phantom enemy with whom 
he can never come to grips; he is keyed up into an emotional 
state that might explode, given the chance, into the sort of 
excesses committed by equally nice young men in Algeria. 

When I discuss with H. his new fear and hatred of the bicot, 
I realize it is of a mythic quality which has nothing to do with 
reason; part of the primitive, universal terror that still makes 
civilized men afraid in the dark. It was touched off, I think, by 
photographs of the mutilated bodies of Europeans massacred in 
the Meknes riots last October. H. and the other recruits were 
shown these photographs by their officers almost as soon as they 
disembarked and they have generalized as one might expect 
them to, and, presumably, as it was hoped they would. The 
same photographs are in wide circulation and several complete 
strangers — shopkeepers and so on — have tried to press them on 
me. 

‘Don’t go into the Medina,’ says H. ‘Above all, never go near 
the bidonville.’ I go into the Medina, of course, and wander 
among the indifferent crowds, among the clusters of flies and 
the peculiar, universal smell of Arab streets — stale mutton fat, 
urine, mint and a mouldy, spicy smell I have never identified — 
but bidonville is a different matter. It lies along the sea-front for 
about two miles and looks rather like an abandoned chicken- 
farm, with groups of huts dissected by alleys of stamped mud 
that divide the douars of the various tribes. Some of the houses 
are made like card castles, of five rusted sheets of corrugated 
iron, stacked up as four walls and a roof, with a crack at one 
corner to creep in and out; others are conical cabins of roughly- 
bound wicker. Nobody knows how many thousand Arabs live 
here, the place absorbs — to an apparently limitless extent — the 
families and douars and even tribes that move up from the 
hungry South in the hope of finding work in town. Sometimes 
they surge out into the streets of Rabat in menacing hunger 
marches and are driven back by the Royal Army to starve in 
their proper place. Perhaps, as H. says, it is a hotbed of 
terrorism; and perhaps, as the young French professor who has 
contacts in the even larger bidonville of Casablanca, tells me, 
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the Communist elements of the Union marocaine du Travail are at 
work there, stirring up rebellion against the Sultan. I have only 
been at the edge, near enough to catch the reek of excrement 
and rotting vegetables, and the peculiar silence of the alleys, 
where a few children scratch in the mud, each surrounded by 
its attendant cloud of flies. Nothing in the West is quite as 
sordid as urban poverty in Islam, perhaps because the primitive 
nobility of the Moslem often collapses in such a spectacular way 
when he makes his first contact with industrial life. This is one 
of the problems which Morocco — and I think the Arab world 
in general — refuses to face or even to admit. 


Aghouatime 


A stork sits all day on her nest, built on the low, pink-washed 
balustrade of the terrace outside my room. She stays perfectly 
motionless, one leg tucked under her breast, gazing over the 
carpet of purple bougainvillea that spreads over the verandah 
roof, out across the orange-trees and away to the line of 
cypresses that bounds the olive-groves. She pays no attention 
to the restless movements of the baby storks, but towards even- 
ing her husband joins her and then the quick, dry clacking of 
their beaks as they exchange the day’s news, drowns all other 
sounds: the clucking of guinea-fowl, cooing of doves, crickets 
chirping in the rosebeds below, occasional roars from the black 
bulls tethered in the farm, the soft talk of Arab workmen passing 
along the paths, and the cries of mating frogs in the irrigation 
channels. 

Early in the morning, before the heat grows too strong, we 
explore the estate. Two thousand acres: olives, oranges, apri- 
cots, wheat, several hundred head of cattle and two fine flocks 
of sheep; the little red earth douars of the tenant farmers, 
surrounded by thick thorn hedges; a tethered cow or camel 
cropping at the scrub by the gate; old people and children 
indolently scratching at patches of melons and onions; the 
irrigation channels intersecting the plantations, workmen bank- 
ing them up with clay, and the rich smell of the flooded earth 
gulping the cold snow-water that flows from the Government- 
owned reservoir in the mountains into the estate reservoir. 

The men are scything the luzerne field, their white robes swing 
with the movement of the scythes and the women follow to 
gather the sheaves, with their skirts tucked high over their 
bright silk pantaloons. Beyond the house, they are gathering 
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the apricot crop, packing the hard yellow fruit — not too ripe 
because it will be made into jam in Marrakech — in wooden 
boxes; a tall, black foreman, with a wisp of turban wreathed 
round his shaven head, strides among the workers, examining 
the fruit with his sharp black eyes under their long, curled 
lashes. The orange-groves are still thick with fruit and the sun 
bounces off the bright, shiny rinds like fire on copper. Close 
behind the groves, the Atlas peaks rise up stiff and sharp. 

‘Thirty years of hard work,’ says G. ‘Now come and see what 
I made it from’; and out beyond the wheatfields we come to the 
arid red earth, so thick with boulders that only a few pieces of 
scrub and coarse grass can push their way between them. ‘In 
three years’ time, the whole estate will look like this again,’ he 
says, bitter and sad and hating the place already because of the 
destiny he imagines for it. 

The estate is valued at 120 million francs and G. is accepting 
an Arab offer of thirty million. All he wants is to get away, back 
to France and a safe little house in the suburbs of Paris. He says 
frankly he is afraid: “They make promises to-day because they 
know the country will be ruined if we leave. But what will 
happen when they cease to need us? Who can say we shan’t be 
massacred like the Europeans of Meknes and Oued Zem? Or 
they can ruin me in a few days by cutting off my water supply.’ 

‘They’ means the Moroccans, the strange, dark Others. G. 
laughs bitterly when I remind him that the Cherifian Govern- 
ment has appealed to the French to stay and guaranteed their 
safety. The old pro-French caids who used to ask him to 
mechoui parties, have gone (several of them were burnt alive, 
early this year, in one of the main squares of Marrakech and 
the others have fled to France or crept into hiding in distant 
villages) and their place has been taken by haughty young men 
of the Istiqlal. G. has received threatening letters from a dis- 
missed cook who is now something important in the local 
agricultural trade union. There is unemployment and famine 
through the whole of the South and the French are the natural 
scapegoats for disappointment and resentment. 

Yet I don’t believe that G. is leaving Morocco because he is 
afraid. The deeper truth is that he simply cannot adapt himself 
to new conditions. He has been absolute master on his own land 
for thirty years. Now he cannot even dismiss a workman with- 
out the permission of the Union, and this involves an applica- 
tion passing through five separate authorities and citing three 
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‘grave faults’ noted in the presence of the Union’s representative 
on the estate. A Moroccan ministry decides his workers’ wages, 
decrees the amount of free milk and wheat they shall receive; 
disputes are settled before a Moroccan court. But worst of all 
is the problem of direct human relationships. G. is a kind and 
reasonable man, but he has been accustomed all his life to 
consider the Arabs as an inferior race. It has never occurred to 
him to treat them as he would treat French workmen. Now he 
is obliged to be circumspect, choose his words, lower his voice. 
His wife must remember to give orders to her servants with 
almost the politeness she would accord to French servants. And 
so they feel themselves lost in a crazy, through-the-looking-glass 
world where all the accustomed values have been destroyed. 
They are tired and elderly and the mental effort is too great. 
so they are going, as their neighbours have gone already, and 
because the Arabs are unprepared for the management of large- 
scale enterprise there will be more men out of work, and perhaps 
yet another canning factory will shut down in the town and 
there will be a few more hundred unemployed to crouch all 
day in the shade of the ramparts — part of Morocco’s dangerous, 
unstable and malleable mass of hungry men. 


Marrakech 

The new authorities were quick to expel the snake charmers, 
Chleu dancers, tellers of stories, players of flute and rhebaya, 
sellers of charms and itinerant dentists from the Djemaa el Fna, 
and turn it into a car park. The Governor apparently thought 
all these picturesque but old-fashioned activities would give 
visitors the impression that Morocco is not a really up-to-date 
country. However, the old habitués are drifting back and the 
cars huddle on the outskirts but still take up a good deal of room 
and there are rows of stalls selling cheap brooches, roasted pea- 
nuts, bright pink sweets melting in the sun and art silk table 
mats stamped with the Sultan’s head. Right in the centre of the 
place some dancers lope through their complicated and sinuous 
game of follow-my-leader, a skeleton man bangs on a tam- 
bourine and recites some desperately exciting, legendary story 
from the Atlas, and old women squat beside their little piles of 
pebbles and bottles, ready to charm husbands into being more 
faithful or more ardent, or whatever their wives want them to 
be. But it is nothing like the old times, and the crowds who used 
to watch them so breathlessly have diminished, too, and seem 
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to be in a restless, shifty mood, as though they know they are 
enjoying themselves in a sadly retrograde way. 

Things have changed and are still the same, and I suppose 
that is the pattern of the new Islam. The Avenue Lyautey has 
been rechristened Avenue Si Mohammed V. It is crowded with 
French soldiers, airmen from the American base, overladen 
fiacres full of white-robed Marrakechi off to picnic in the cool 
palmeries, shouting to each other from fiacre to fiacre: La-bés? 
(Nothing wrong?) and the answering cry comes back that, 
thanks be to God, all is well; veiled women dash about on 
bicycles; the thinnest donkeys in the world trot beneath the 
pepper trees. It is no longer the European quarter, though a 
good many Europeans still live here, and many of the fine 
modern villas have been bought by Moroccans. The Governor’s 
wife lives in one of the finest of them, surrounded by roses as big 
as cabbages and guarded by sleepy soldiers. She is one of those 
formidable, immensely active New Women the Arab States 
have been throwing up in the last few years. Her husband spent 
two years in prison for merely expressing the opinion that 
Morocco should be given her independence, so it is not sur- 
prising that she hates the French. She has a relentlessly pur- 
poseful face and subtle eyes, always looking for weakness or 
credulity in the adversary, and every Frenchman is her adver- 
sary, though she makes use of many of them. We drank mint tea 
and ate cornes de gazelles and three doe-eyed girls squatted on the 
carpet and gazed at her with adoration. 

I wanted to ask Madame C. about the South and the dissi- 
dent Army of Liberation that passes arms to the Algerian 
nationalists and fights beside them when the occasion arises. 
But it was no good, she stared at me, cool and ironical and said: 
‘You’ve been listening to the settlers’ stories. There is no pro- 
blem in the South and the Army of Liberation has put itself 
voluntarily under the Sultan’s command. The whole nation is 
united behind the Sultan now. As for Algeria, we are on the 
side of our Moslem brothers there. How could it be otherwise?’ 

So she steers the conversation in her own way and tells me 
how hard it is to organize and administer this State created in 
a moment of panic or spite! ‘An élite,’ she says, ‘capable of 
holding its own in international politics, and then the masses, 
brave and enthusiastic but ignorant. Nothing between. The 
French kept everything for themselves, all the functionaries im- 
ported from France and not a job for a Moroccan. And now the 
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French blame us for being inefficient and pretend we aren’t fit 
to run our own country. We can train people quickly for certain 
posts, but it takes a long time to make a doctor or a professor.’ 
I thought of the chaos in the hospitals of Rabat and Casablanca, 
where the French doctors were dismissed in the first euphoria 
of independence. ‘What about foreigners ?’ ‘We need them,’ she 
says, ‘and they come from all over the world, to see what we 
have for them and what they can make out ef us. But Morocco 
is a poor country and we can’t pay the salaries they ask, so they 
go away again. The Americans hoped to take the place of the 
French, but they have decided there is nothing to be got out of 
us, and they are leaving the country as quickly as they came 
in.’ Then she talks again of the French. Her big brown eyes 
grow narrow and her lips tighten. “They came out here, people 
who were nothing in their own country, and behaved as if they 
were princes and treated the Moroccans with contempt.’ I said 
things had been much the same in India, but I saw at once that 
I had made a faux pas. “That was quite different, the Indians 
are coloured people.’ One must always remember that Arab 
nationalism is racial rather than ideological and has little feeling 
of solidarity with the colonial peoples in general. 


* * * 


‘Call him Excellency,’ G. told me. “They all expect to be 
called Excellency, It’s the only way to keep on their right side.’ 
But Si Ahmed does not want to be called Excellency and is not 
at all arrogant. He is one of the new men, a ‘super-caid’ of 
twenty-five, big and plump and naturally jolly, though a little 
weighed down by worries and responsibilities. He is specially 
worried just now by the police force, which has been recruited 
in great haste, so that most of its members can neither read nor 
write. This makes their work very difficult, but they go to school 
every evening and are so eager to learn that they will soon be 
able to dresser contravention when they stop a reckless driver in the 
streets. Meanwhile, no one pays the slightest attention to the 
rules of the road. 

Si Ahmed got his schooling in a French lycée, which was a 
difficult thing for a Moroccan to do in the time of the Protec- 
torate. Then, armed with his bachot, he got a job as clerk in the 
Civil Service. But at the end of the year, all his French colleagues 
were promoted to the rank of secretary, and the Moroccans 
stayed where they were. ‘And I should have stayed there for the 
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rest of my life,’ he says, ‘so I resigned and became a teacher and 
worked for the Istiqlal. Now I have the chance to work at 
building up the new Morocco.’ He builds it up by dashing from 
village to village in his allotted district, scolding the inhabitants 
about their sanitation, forbidding them to build slaughter 
houses conveniently on the edge of streams that supply the 
village drinking-water, persuading them to attend classes in the 
technique of municipal life. He has to choose the caids in 
villages where no one can read or write and try to find incor- 
ruptible men where corruption has always been the rule. Then 
there is the office again and the patient queues squatting along 
the corridors, waiting to expose long-winded grievances that 
arise from inextricable muddles. Si Ahmed listens and tries to 
explain the new methods and when he has finished, the men 
bless him and begin all over again, chanting through the same 
story. 

‘We are facing a difficult time,’ says Si Ahmed, ‘and it has 
been partly our own fault. We did not realize that we needed 
the French, or at least the French who are ready to accept new 
ideas and can adapt themselves. Now we have to persuade them 
to remain here and work with us.’ I asked him: ‘Would you 
repeat the same words in public in Meknes, for instance, or 
certain quarters of Casablanca?’ and of course there was noth- 
ing he could say. There are spots of sanity and spots of insanity 
in Morocco, and Si Ahmed and everyone else knows that one 
cannot always speak the truth. 


* * * 


The Governor’s wife has introduced me to the Maison de la 
Jeunesse. The street lies near the souks, a bottle-neck for half the 
bicycles, mules and delivery carts in Marrakech. The door 
should have opened on a slum house, so should the long stone 
passage with its curious smell, but instead there was a courtyard 
with mosaic flooring, dwarf orange-trees and a fountain, and, 
surrounding it on three sides, an ancient and exquisite Arab 
palace. The rooms were full of little girls, wearing djelebbahs 
or European clothes, with veils hanging beneath their chins like 
baby’s bibs, energetically sewing, or drawing, or tracing Arabic 
letters. There were some shy Moslem monitresses and a pretty, 
dedicated-looking French girl organizing the activities. The 
children come from middle-class families and have had a little 
rudimentary education and now they are being trained to ‘take 
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their place in a modern State’. As soon as they become better 
at reading and writing, they will join the anti-illiteracy cam- 
paign, each undertaking to teach the alphabet to twenty other 
people. A few of them are married and I suppose they represent 
the last generation of child wives, since there is a lot of cam- 
paigning to raise the legal age for marriage. I asked some of 
them the standard question one puts to children: What did they 
want to be when they grew up? and they giggled and hid their 
faces in their arms like nesting birds, then one of them peeped 
out a bright black eye and said breathlessly that she wanted to 
‘become something’. So did all the others, and none of them 
knew exactly what they wanted to become, but it was to be 
something different, something their parents could never have 
been, and I understood that each of them felt herself to be on 
the edge of a strange, new world and was prepared to plunge 
into it with happy excitement. 

B. is surely right, and Morocco is engaged in a race against 
time. There are these happy children, and the eager young 
monitresses who dash between the Maison de la Feunesse and the 
cantines for the unemployed, between literacy classes for tuber- 
cular patients and classes in civism for peasants; and people like 
the young super-caid; and the policemen at their writing 
lessons; and the French who stay on because they love the 
country, like Brigitte at the Maison de la Jeunesse, who is pre- 
pared to step down to the place of assistant and let a Moroccan 
girl take the title of directress yet continue with the same work 
and responsibilities. And on the other side, there are the two 
hundred thousand odd unemployed who find themselves worse 
off than they were under the Protectorate and are ready to 
blame it on the Sultan and listen to anyone who will make 
them wild promises; and the political demagogues for whom 
words are more important than ideas and ideas more important 
than facts, and who would like to banish every Frenchman, 
even if it ruins the country; and the Frenchmen who are 
panicking and determined to go and not to leave a sou of capital 
behind them; and all the foreign interests who have their own 
axe to grind. It just depends whether the first can get the new 
state organized before the second can cut its roots away. 


Tiznit 
South of Mogador, the signs of famine become more and 
more evident. Bare branches of trees stripped by locusts two 
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years running; two-dimensional donkeys and sheep, licking 
at empty tins among the stones, tottering and dying bleakly on 
their backs; the only vegetation, the forests of arganier trees 
with their bitter fruit, where black goats perch like birds in the 
branches, gnawing the bark, killing the trees to keep them- 
selves alive. Then Aghadir with its abandoned factories and fine 
avenues ending in scrubland, gradually rotting away among its 
planned and never-achieved grandeur. Because of the fear of 
the Army of Liberation, there are houses with fine orange- 
groves for sale in the region for the price of two-years’ 
harvest. 

After Aghadir the country changes to a blood-red desert, 
dotted with poisonous cactus. A sign-post said: Piste de Mauré- 
tanie, and: Dakar: 2,300 kilometres. How far could one go in 
safety ? Noone had been able to tell us. Or rather, everyone had 
had a different story, for in this country there are only subjec- 
tive answers, even to the simplest questions. And presently there 
were towering, crumbling red walls rising starkly out of the red 
sand, pierced with low, arched gates — silent, threatening and 
alluring. And at the same time, there were barbed wire barri- 
cades and machine guns and soldiers gesticulating, and we had 
come to the extreme limit of the Morccco accessible to 
Europeans. 

We live here, in Tiznit, surrounded by the barbarous som- 
nolence of the South. The French occupation has left no trace 
on its architecture, nor on its way of life. There are arcades and 
a criss-crossing of narrow lanes and innumerable tiny shops 
where the merchants sleep all day among the heavy Berber 
ornaments, bright rugs, fine leather sandals and engraved 
copper ware which they never sell, because there are no more 
tourists to buy them. There are Berbers and negroes and the 
blue-veiled Touaregs, come from the great distances that mean 
nothing to them, standing beside their camels, selling their 
loads of firewood with disdainful patience. A public writer 
squats at a street corner, impassively transcribing from the 
dictation of an excited soldier, who gesticulates, clenches his 
fists in despair, rolls his eyes, seeking for inspiration. Five blind 
beggars stand in a row, chanting a day-long prayer to Sidi 
Larbi. A fine, modern bus sweeps beneath the arches of the 
main gate in the inner ramparts, halts in the main square and 
spills out its load of crumpled Moroccans. The guards in front 
of the Caid’s palace make signs to explain that the Caid is not 
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at home, and for me he never will be at home, because he 
guesses that I want a pass for the South. 

The one European hotel is deserted and the Corsican owner 
is preparing to leave. ‘What can you expect?’ he says. ‘No one 
wants to live as a servant in a country where he was once 
master.’ He tells me the country is ripe for civil war and is full 
of stories of the merchants who ride out to sell their goods in 
the neighbouring villages and never return. Everyone knows 
which roads are safe and which unsafe. We can follow the track 
to Sidi ben Moussa and walk on the lovely beach, where the sea 
carries the smell of the Tropics and the shore is covered with 
multi-coloured pebbles and shimmering pink oyster shells, but 
we may not go East or South. There, the Army of Liberation is 
in control. We sometimes see them fraternizing at the barri- 
cades with the soldiers of the Royal Army, and they come into 
the town to buy food, depositing their arms, by order of the 
Caid, with the sentinels by the gates. They are the link with 
Algeria, delivering contraband arms from Ifni to the rebel 
bands at the frontier — as well as French arms supplied by sym- 
pathizers in the Royal Army. They are the other face of 
Morocco. Both faces, I think, are equally sincere; one is turned 
to France and the West, and the other to Algeria, and beyond 
Algeria, to Nasser, whose portrait hangs in the souks, side by 
side with that of the Sultan. There is a choice to be made, but it 
is not yet time to make it and no one can tell in advance what 
form Morocco will have taken when the time does come. Here, 
in the South, this truth becomes inescapable, the only certainty 
I can discover in this uncertain, unstable land. 








Chinese Landscape with School 


Richard Harris 


BLEAK promontory of the North China coast is an 

odd place to find a Victorian Headmaster; and the years 

after the First World War are late in time to find the 
species still surviving; but when I read of the inflexible purpose 
of those nineteenth-century figures, it is of the stern, unsmiling, 
bearded monument of my schooldays in Shantung that I think. 
Long years in the East, emphasized by the seclusion of the war 
years, had embalmed the Headmaster and the school. I suppose 
the England he had known well was the England of the ’eighties, 
for he had come to China before the century ended. It was a 
pedestal that had accompanied him, lifting him above the 
surrounding landscape. Not that the Chinese heathen could 
have undermined such a splendidly upright figure; the very 
réle of the missionaries of those days prescribed the difference 
between the saviours and the saved. When he retired, a year or 
so after I left, the old days went with him. 

The school itself did its best, with red brick, stone and creeper 
to simulate the collegiate manner on this remote strand of Asia. 
In front of us was the sea; behind, a range of hills cut us off 
somehow not merely from the immediate hinterland but from 
all China. We were wedded to the sea; it was part of our 
Spartan equipment; we were cleansed by daily bathing; 
washed by tides. Within the school itself there was nothing, but 
the servants, to remind us that this was China. A rare string of 
camels might pass on the road outside — a stray caravan from 
Central Asia — and they hissed with annoyance when we kicked 
a football at them; but at this extreme edge of the foreign part 
of the town we might as well have been in Bexhill. 

Most of us were the sons of missionaries and our holidays 
were spent in the small market towns inland where our fathers 
watched faithfully over their spiritual lighthouses in this pagan 
country. Travel in China in those days was primitive. Easter 
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holidays were only ten days and none of us went home. The 
summer holidays were a month and those of us who lived, as I 
did, a mere two-day journey away in the same province, could 
go home; but there were many children for whom a month was 
not enough to warrant the testing time on roads and river 
steamers, finishing up as likely as not by mule cart, that their 
journeys home meant. For them only the two months of winter 
holidays would suffice for an annual visit to their families. Even 
those two months were not long enough for a few luckless 
children. Away in South-West China where their parents toiled 
there were stretches that neither river nor rail could speed and 
there were no roads to take a bus if there had been such a thing. 
It was a month’s journey each way. So the children were simply 
deposited at the school, often for three and four years at a time 
without going home. 

In my case the summer holidays were spent at Peitaiho or 
Tsingtao where the atmosphere was entirely foreign, for the 
Chinese had not then acquired the taste for sea-bathing; nor 
would they have been welcome if they had set themselves down 
in the foreigner’s watering-places. So it was only once a year 
that those of us who had the tongue and smelt the smells of 
China were refreshed by contact with this rich cradle of our 
infancy. For me, this was a long, roomy, Chinese-style house 
outside the walls of a market town in the heart of the Mencius 
country and not far from Confucius’s birthplace. There, among 
the millet fields, our large compound sheltered five servants and 
their families. As a child I would sit in their rooms while my 
amah gossiped with them and I ate their food and listened to 
their stories. The years passed, and the scrubbed knees and high 
principles of the school began to sweep out the China we 
experienced so rarely. For it was China, above all, that the 
school sought to keep out. We had our own barricades, heaped 
with bibles and carbolic, with cold baths and vigorous walks, 
irregular verbs and morning prayers, plain boiled food and 
evening worship, cricket on a matting wicket through the blaz- 
ing summer and the British Consul’s annual speech on Empire 
Day. Behind this barrage of principle and discipline we were 
protected. China was held at bay. It mattered not that it was 
China that had brought our fathers there; China, that chaotic, 
decadent, wily serpent of a civilization, must not contaminate 
us. 
The stockade was real. We were not allowed out of the school 
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grounds except under supervision. Those of us who had learnt 
Chinese as our first language from a Chinese nurse soon lost it, 
for conversation with the servants at the school was discouraged 
and with Chinese outside was forbidden. One had a curious 
sense of imprisonment even stronger than schools normally 
convey to the small boy. The confinement was not only 
physical. My religious upbringing, which the school even more 
zealously pressed, had made a clear division between those who 
were ‘saved’ and those who were not. It was not only a division 
between the believer and the unbeliever; the distinction it 
conveyed was even more precise. Outside the fold of the ‘saved’ 
were the lush valleys of the ‘world’. ‘Worldly’ was an adjective 
that rubbed shoulders with sinful, and for the school it was the 
aim to protect us from the ‘world’ with as much determination 
as we were guarded from ‘sin’. We were kept as rigorously away 
from the European life of this modest trading port — which was 
certainly worldly in any meaning of the word — as from the dirt 
and disease encompassed by sin that was China. 

The boys were a mixed lot. The English predominated but 
there were Canadians, Americans, Scandinavians and other 
representatives of Protestant Europe plus a handful of White 
Russians — the poor whites of the China coast. Most of the 
masters were English, too, but in spite of the annual perform- 
ance by the British Consul we had little sense of belonging 
anywhere. Our only identity was the Spartan kind that we got 
from the school and the permanent divide between sin and 
salvation that ran beside us like a telegraph wire. 

‘Have you been saved?’ I was asked searchingly not long 
after my arrival. I assumed I had and said so, but this was not 
enough. Salvation was and must be a memorable incident; we 
were all Sauls on the Damascus road awaiting the blinding light 
of truth. When the question was pressed another time I 
sheepishly muttered a date and year. I had been saved on 
September gth, 1922, I said hopefully, at 6.30 in the evening, I 
added, hoping that that might end the catechism. It did. I was 
not asked for further details of the incident. 

The atmosphere was always one of such anxious enquiry. 
God’s work never allowed a let-up, for the evil one lay in wait 
round the corner. Guilt worked its way through the school as a 
potent force: we were never allowed off the tether of our con- 
sciences. ‘Be sure your sin will find you out’ was the text that 
hung heavily over all of us. If a window had been broken, some 
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boy’s property missed or any other apparent misdeed detected 
it was usual for the whole school to be assembled. The silence 
fell as the Headmaster strode in and was prolonged as the small 
eyes above the beard ranged over us. Who was responsible ? The 
guilt and fear had spread like a fog until the pressure was too 
much. A hand went up and we were released, though never 
without a curt sermon. Once a boy had been heard to say 
‘damn’. Rumour reported that he had first been required to 
cleanse the offending organ by washing out his mouth with 
soap and water. It was later that the school was assembled and 
told of the awful disgrace in hushed tones, the boy silent beside 
the rostrum. 

There was a strict rule of the school that all books should be 
censored. Apart from the great majority, forbidden without 
question for their worldliness — including a book like Treasure 
Island for its swearing — there were two permitted categories. 
Some could be read on weekdays but not on Sundays; those 
that passed the rigorous devotional test that qualified for our 
Sunday reading could, of course, be read on the weekdays as 
well, but woe on the boy found reading a weekday book on a 
Sunday. There was little, therefore, for our straitened imagina- 
tions to feed upon; when I listen to-day to people talking of the 
books they read in those impressionable years I still wince with 
envy and shame. 

We were taught by no system. Two lessons of scripture began 
every day in the week but for the rest we were at the mercy of 
the masters who had devoted their service to this uninspiring 
corner of God’s territory. Modern methods meant nothing to 
us and little to the staff. Since we lived in our own small world, 
a world almost completely insulated not only from China but 
from all change and the traffic of fashion — for what could be 
more worldly than fashion? — we hardly knew when things 
were out of date. Yet even at that slight age there were some 
of us who suspected Miss Wilkinson. She wore pince-nez, had 
greying hair but was plump and kindly. Geography was her 
subject and to her geography meant the names things were 
given on maps. One began by sorting out one kind of thing 
from another, not forgetting such subtleties as an isthmus and 
a peninsula; one then arranged them in rational lists and learnt 
the lot by heart. That was geography. There were countries 
and their capitals, islands, oceans, towns, railways, canals and 
the like. I remember how we sat intoning all the islands off the 
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European mainland, beginning in the far north with Spitz- 
bergen and ending with the Canaries. It must have sounded 
like a class of Chinese children chanting the three-character 
classic; but it was not China that inspired Miss Wilkinson. 
Some institution in Victorian England, I suppose, had fathered 
this method. We liked best the countries and their capitals, they 
had a certain glamour to us exiles. We never went outside 
Europe, of course, though even Europe had its exotic touches. 
Eng-land, Lén-don; France, Par-is, we would set off in confi- 
dent chorus, finishing up in surprised triumph with Mon- 
tenie-gro, Cetin-je. It was the old Europe that Miss Wilkinson 
had known, and it was the old Europe through which we 
plodded. The Treaty of Versailles had not yet come to Miss 
Wilkinson’s attention. We still had the old maps. Perhaps the 
effort of changing the old chants was too much for Miss Wilkin- 
son, though I have no regrets; Montenegro and its capital 
Cetinje still have a magical significance for me. 

It was not only the Treaty of Versailles that had failed to 
attract Miss Wilkinson’s attention. Changes in England had 
still to make themselves felt. Our list of railways had a richness 
about it that amalgamation would have quite extinguished and 
for me, who never knew it as a route of its own, the London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway has acquired a comforting 
immortality. The war, which had so much changed the lives of 
others, had only imprisoned us the more. The traffic in leave, 
or furlough, to use the missionary word, had been suspended. 
The world, that vast encampment that lay outside our battle- 
ments, where the flags of sin so brilliantly and brazenly flew, 
had been removed even farther from us. England meant little 
to us. Only the occasional name percolated through the Jilus- 
trated London News or John o’ London’s Weekly — Austen Chamber- 
lain, Stanley Baldwin, the General Strike, a new and dangerous 
young man in the dramatic world — all theatres were side 
entrances into hell — named Noel Coward. They were fleeting 
figures and meaningless incidents. 

It was our rule to stand when masters came into the class- 
room. One master had the habit of halting in the doorway with 
his hand raised in what would now be called a fascist salute. 
The body scarcely visible, we would wait as the arm slowly fell 
to signal us to our seats. It was a gesture so standard that we 
knew its timing well. One morning the arm appeared on high 
and remained there. Silence was added to curiosity as we looked 
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towards the door. When the silence was complete and absolute 
the voice from the still invisible body outside was heard to utter 
in a solemn tone the words: ‘Bonar Law is dead.’ There was 
another moment of silence as we thought desperately what this 
could mean for us. Guilt rose almost automatically. Were we 
in some way responsible? The hand was still raised. We 
watched apprehensively. Slowly it was lowered, like a body into 
a grave, and the master, turning his eyes away from us, walked 
to his desk. That was the first and the last time that we ever 
heard of Bonar Law. 

I remember with particular vividness a sermon from this 
same master for whom Bonar Law was so significant a figure. 
It was a fighting sermon, wrestling with the devil at every point. 
One could almost hear the grunts and see the sweat of the 
struggle. There were three evils against which we young must 
guard ourselves — wine, women and cigarettes. I do not 
remember anything much being said about the first, for we all 
came from strictly teetotal homes, except the sons of Treaty 
Port business men, and I cannot think that much could have 
been said about the second to such innocents. It was the third 
danger that the sermon was really about. After nearly an hour 
of passionate denunciation we knew the flames of hellfire would 
be licking about us when we put our first cigarette to our lips. 
We were told of hospital cases, of bodies so soaked in nicotine 
that they had to be bled of this revolting yellow liquid. Sheets 
were ringing wet with it and between the sheets we imagined 
the weak, emaciated addicts of this ghastly drug. 

This attitude to right and wrong left hardly any aspect of life 
untouched. Cosmetics for women were sinful obviously, that 
hardly needed enquiry; but whether by analogy from this, or 
whether from some other hidden fount of doubt, I cannot say, 
I only remember how we were told that adequate brushing of 
the hair released sufficient oil from the roots to tame unruly hair, 
so we ought not to use hair-oils of any kind. Whether this was 
just against God’s purpose or whether it was my imagination 
that saw in this the old dichotomy of right and wrong I cannot 
recall, but thereafter the bottles of brilliantine were branded 
with the Devil’s mark. 

Sometimes the world came in, in a decorous way, under a 
flag of truce as it were. The British community in the town sent 
a team to play us at football. Decent chaps, we were prepared 
to think them, though their faces wore the marks of less pious 
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pursuits than those our masters and our homes had made us 
familiar with. More exciting, since it was less well defined, 
inhabiting for many of us some kind of unknown mystery zone, 
was the annual invasion of the girls from the Convent. They 
joined in our sports as the only suitable opposition for our sister 
girl’s school though we never saw them at any other time. My 
upbringing had taught me that Roman Catholics were to be 
abhorred beyond all things. It had to be taken notice of for it 
was not just some ‘worldly’ organization; yet there was about it 
a smell of luxury and strangeness that, once implanted in me, 
has never quite been drained away by time. I had misgivings 
about the girls, but they were oddly exciting misgivings. They 
were not only Roman Catholics and strangely dressed; they 
were French or Italian, dark and altogether different from the 
pink-faced, bracing Protestantism that we sported. ‘Vite, vite, 
Anna, vite’ they cried, cheering a girl in the hundred yards 
race, and I watched, entranced by Anna, like a horse looking 
across an electrified fence. 

For us the summer meant the Navy, for the British sometimes 
came as well as the Americans and they used to play us at 
games and invite us on board their vessels. And there was the 
moderate pleasure of bathing and an annual picnic to a nearby 
island. Though even the sands were a platform for evangelism 
and we rallied there on Sunday evenings for hymn singing in 
the hopes that others might join us and some stray Chinese 
might be attracted. There were other chances of combining 
our leisure with evangelism. Sometimes we went on conducted 
walks up the barren hillsides behind the town and over to some 
of the neighbouring villages. Here we would be given bundles 
of tracts and sent scattering to give them to passing Chinese. 
We could read no Chinese — nor probably could most of the 
Chinese we gave them to — but I was always acutely embar- 
rassed, turning my head away and running as soon as I had got 
rid of a tract. Sometimes I gave away a dozen at a time to rid 
myself quickly of my quota. 

Some of my bitterest memories are of the rule that we had to 
eat everything on our plates at meals, a rule that applied even 
though we had no choice in what was put on them. The food 
was sometimes revolting. Boiled egg-plant was the commonest 
vegetable and the most distasteful to the young palate. Sickly 
grey-green strips, they went down in agonized gulps. The rule 
was strictly applied even to one poor food-refusing youth who 
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was finally sick over his plate. Apart from the food the other 
vivid memory is of the cold. Only the main assembly: hall and 
classrooms were heated. There was no heating in our dormi- 
tories and the winter in North China is a good ten degrees colder 
than England at any time. 

I cannot think what it would have been like if I had spent all 
my schooldays there, but at thirteen I came home to boarding 
school in England. Even at that age I arrived with the handicap 
of an out-of-date curriculum. At the school in China science had 
hardly been admitted as a subject at all in my time. It was not 
only that there was no one to teach it: it was in some sense the 
banner of the irreligious. The sixth form was allowed to have 
one lesson a week of what was called general science, but for the 
rest of us even the difference between chemistry, physics and 
biology meant nothing. What we did vaguely learn about was 
that a fellow named Darwin had lately been about spreading 
the most dangerous of doctrines; at all cost his views were to 
be eschewed. Evolution was a word we had heard of though we 
did not quite understand it. It was a dark cloud that hung over 
us. We could survive the onslaught only by clinging to our 
Bibles — and was it not there inscribed at the beginning of 
Genesis, 4004 B.C. ? 

My innocence and self-assurance survived the journey back 
to England where, ten days after my arrival, I found myself 
leaving Paddington in a train for my new school. It was the 
practice there on the first day of term to set the boys a general 
knowledge paper. I was anxious to prove my worth. My eye 
ran down the paper and suddenly stopped. My heart began to 
beat faster. ‘Say what you know of the following important 
events in the nineteenth century’ ran the question, and there, 
in the list, was: ‘1859. The Origin of Species.’ I looked again. I 
almost raised my hand in anxious protest. But there it was, 
coolly in front of me. It was presented by the new authority; 
assumed, accepted, an event! I shivered and was silent. The first 
barrier had fallen. Silently and almost without. knowing it, I 
had crossed the border. I was in the world. 











Eliot and Yeats: 
Orthodoxy and Tradition 


(Concluded) 
A. Alvarez 


Eliot lacks, I said, the dimension of human error. For this 
reason I have coupled him with Yeats. For Yeats’s strength lies 
in the magnificent way in which he accepts fallibility. This has 
nothing to do with his silliness, which is something less fortu- 
nate. It is a question of flexibility of tone: 


That is no country for old men. The young 
In one another’s arms, birds in the trees 

— Those dying generations — at their song, 
The salmon-falls, the mackerel-crowded seas, 
Fish, flesh, or fowl, commend all summer long 
Whatever is begotten, born, and dies. 

Caught in that sensual music all neglect 
Monuments of unageing intellect. 


An aged man is but a paltry thing, 

A tattered coat upon a stick, unless 

Soul clap its hands and sing, and louder sing 
For every tatter in its mortal dress, 

Nor is there singing school but studying 
Monuments of its own magnificence; 

And therefore I have sailed the seas and come 
To the holy city of Byzantium. 


O sages standing in God’s holy fire 

As in the gold mosaic of a wall, 

Come from the holy fire, perne in a gyre, 
And be the singing masters of my soul. 
Consume my heart away; sick with desire 
And fasten to a dying animal 

It knows not what it is; and gather me 
Into the artifice of eternity. 


Once out of nature I shall never take 

My bodily form from any natural thing, 
But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
Of hammered gold and gold enamelling 
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To keep a drowsy Emperor awake; 

Or set upon a golden bough to sing 
To lords and ladies of Byzantium 

Of what is past, or passing, or to come. 


The Tower was published in 1928, Ash Wednesday in 1930. It is 
hard to conceive of two major poets so close in time who could 
write so differently on the theme of renunciation. There is an 
obvious primary difference in sensibility: the difference be- 
tween the static, observed quality of 


OO 


om | Blown hair is sweet, brown hair over the mouth blown .... 
has} and the swarming fertility of Yeats’s opening stanza. Neither 
= 7 poem is more marshalled in its progress than the other, but they 

! move in opposite directions; one is a poem about acceptance, 
the other of regret. The simple point to make about Yeats’s 
poem is that the logic goes one way, the feeling another. The 
young come off very much better than the old; ‘Monuments of 
unageing intellect’ lose their grandeur when they are followed 
so closely by ‘paltry’. His heart must be ‘consumed away’ 
because there is nothing better left for it; which is quite different 
from the approval with which Eliot has quoted 


Poi s’ascose nel foco che gli affina. 


But it is the last stanza which defines most clearly Yeats’s 
attitude to ‘the artifice of eternity’. The insistence and deter- 
mination of the opening of this verse is flatly contradicted by 
what follows. For it ends where the first stanza began: 


SF eT Een — 
~ 


. . . set upon a golden bough to sing 
To lords and ladies of Byzantium 
Of what is past, or passing, or to come. 


is another way of saying 


The young ~ 
In one another’s arms, birds in the trees 
— Those dying generations — at their song... 
, Fish, flesh, or fowl, commend all summer long 
Whatever is begotten, born, or dies. 
} 


The whole poetic effort, the purgation which will gather him 
‘out of nature’ ‘into the artifice of eternity’, is made solely that 
he may celebrate better the world of love and creation and 
8 
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fecundity that he has left behind. The power of the poem comes 
from this ambiguous attitude: the poet’s ironic tenderness and 
pity for mortality considered against eternity, and for the vanity 
of his own strivings for impersonality set against the immediate 
beauty and warmth of the created world. 

The difference between Yeats and Eliot is not then that be- 
tween the simple and the complex; it is between different kinds 
of subtlety. You go to Eliot for the controlled, original, allusive 
subtlety of mind and feeling, for whatever is not obvious or 
easily stated; to Yeats for the central, living subtlety, the 
tension between rage and generosity, impotence and desire, 
between, often, an attitude and truthfulness. 

What is lasting in Yeats is traditional but not orthodox. Yet 
before that can be reached a great deal of Yeats’s theoretical 
cant ought to be swept up. It is not necessary to do it here. 
Like Eliot, Yeats felt he has to have the support of beliefs. 
But he could find no acceptable dogma. So, aided by his wife 
and certain congenial spirits, he constructed for himself a 
system of beliefs out of astrology, neo-Platonism and spiritual- 
ism. R. P. Blackmur has shown how valuable A Vision was in 
directing his creative powers and giving conviction to his 
imagery. The hocus-pocus was necessary for Yeats as a person. 
It is not essential to the poetry. Eliot’s Christian orthodoxy is 
part of the order and allusiveness of his writing. But Yeats 
needed the complication of his fairies and theosophy in order 
to write of the great common world of the passions. His delicacy 
is all in the poetry, not at all in the beliefs. In the labours of 
practical criticism, for example, John Wain recently found that 
he had simply to disregard the clues Yeats gave to Among 
School Children. And in the poem I have just quoted, ‘perne in 
a gyre’ sends you to a good dictionary, not to A Vision. Where 
the system gets the better of him — in, say, Byzantium or All 
Souls’ Night — the poetry loses strength. The machinery rumbles 
more than it works; it is like the witches without Macbeth. But 
at its best there is an extraordinary firmness about Yeats’s 
poetic world: Helen and modern Ireland, Platonism, folk-lore 
and politics all have the same immediate conviction. For they 
are judged by the same values and presented with the same 
purity of language. 

The values are traditional and when taken simply — which 
the poetry does not do — ideal. But there is a clear break between 
the tradition of Yeats’s mature poetry and the tradition of his 
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literary world. The latter has its say in his Autobiographies. It is 
those more than anything else that set Yeats apart from our 
time. The shrewdness and intelligence are all there, but they 
have to fight against the style. In 1922 Yeats was still writing 
the prose equivalent of verse he had put behind him before he 
published The Green Helmet in 1910. There is the same cadence, 
the same sort of self-conscious emphasis about: 


So masterful indeed was that instinct that when the minstrel 
knew not who his poet was, he must needs make up a man. 


as there is in 


He stood among a crowd at Dromahair; 
His heart hung all upon a silken dress. . . 


Yet the prose was published the year after Easter 1916, The 
Second Coming and A Prayer for my Daughter. Moreover, in the 
Autobiographies, Yeats defines himself almost solely in terms of the 
Rhymers and certain Irish political causes. There is no mention 
of Ezra Pound, who, according to tradition, influenced him a 
great deal, and there are only a couple of passing references to 
Joyce. He defines his growth in terms of causes which he shows 
he knew well to be lost. In his public personality, as he chose 
to present it, the intelligence, which is everywhere, goes with a 
deliberate harking back. 

Yet it is quite deliberate. Abstracted, the values which give 
strength to his mature poetry are not of our time. The Auto- 
biographies show that they were still very much alive for him. 
They can be seen in his tributes to Lady Gregory, his themes of 
the aristocratic tradition, the country-house, the patron and 
the settled hierarchical society. That is what he had been 
brought up to; the standards he applied were, for him, far from 
idealized. In the poetry they are far stronger than his fabricated 
‘beliefs’. Only in Ireland, or perhaps in that other feudal 
museum-piece, Poland before 1939, could a writer have been 
born to a code of this type. And yet, of course, they had been 
at the back of English poetry since its beginning. That is why, 
for all his Irishness, I insist on discussing Yeats in the English 
tradition. 

If he had all this, why did he fabricate a system of beliefs? 
It is a question of how keenly he realized his allegiances and his 
debts. There seems to have been something in his nature that 
made him unable to feel the power of what he could assume 
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without doubting. In this he is the opposite of Eliot. Yeats’s 
dogmas and orthodoxies encouraged in him a sort of triviality. 
In his maturity, his spiritualism was a game he played: he 
shuffled his symbols around, he quoted Plato and Plotinus as 
authorities, with a supreme disregard of the authoritativeness 
of his poetry itself. So in his early verse. The aristocratic 
tradition became a dim mythology, nobility a rather dreary 
mountain-moving heroism and love a hopeless mist which 
enveloped everything. The pre-Raphaelite mode in which he 
began and from which he fought free encouraged him in his 
taste for dreams. At the front of that decisive 1914 volume, 
Responsibilities, is a quotation (which I suspect he made up). 
‘In dreams begin responsibilities’. But the dreams give only a 
shadowy hint, the waking gives the substance. And waking 
from a dream is, literally, a disillusionment. That is the theme 
of his later work. We know roughly what those disillusion- 
ments were: with his love affair with Maud Gonne, with Irish 
politics, with the Irish audience for whom he was writing plays 
and finally, under the influence of Pound, with the mode of 
verse he had practised. It all came together in this latter, where 
the influence was from an American. Yet the energetic crafts- 
manship Pound spoke up for was secondary. What mattered 
most was that he spoke for the cynical intelligence of the new 
world. That cynicism, despite all its lip-service, has nothing to 
do with the traditions Yeats was brought up in. The disillusion- 
ment of his maturity comes from the conflict which he saw the 
traditions of the old world losing to the new world of Pound 
and Eliot. And Eliot, for all his criticism of it, created in The 
Waste Land a monument to the destructive power of this new 
world; he brings in his orthodoxies, literary and religious, to 
shore up his ruins. 

In Yeats’s poetry the moving force is this clarity that comes 
too late; he knows his traditions and allegiances only when, for 
all practical purposes, they are finished, just as he marries late 
in life when his emotional sap has been dried up: 


We were the last romantics — chose for theme 
Traditional sanctity and loveliness; 
Whatever’s written in what poets name 

The book of the people; whatever most can bless 
The mind of man or elevate a rhyme; 

But all is changed, that high horse riderless . . . 
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and 


I have not lost desire 

But the heart that I had; 

I thought *twould burn my body 
Laid on the death-bed, 

For who could have foretold 

That the heart grows old? 


The theme of Yeats’s youth was nostalgia for what had never 
been; that of his maturity, something between regret and re- 
morse for a way of life he valued too late. 

A writer whose mind worked less through concrete images, 
or who felt the pity of what he had lost more indulgently and 
less strongly, would have lapsed, upon these discoveries, into 
wisdom. Talking of George Moore in Dramatis Personae, Yeats 
said: ‘his mind was argumentative, abstract, diagrammatic, 
mine sensuous, concrete, rhythmical’. It is those qualities which 
distinguish him from, say, Robert Frost, who also dispenses a 
great deal of soured wisdom. In Yeats’s poetry there is a con- 
tinual tension between the bitterness of what he says and the 
strength and sweep with which he says it. Eliot has called him 
a poet of middle age. He seems to me to be the poet of old age 
in everything except his creative power. That went on growing. 


Those masterful images because complete 
Grew in pure mind, but out of what began? 

A mound of refuse or the sweepings of a street, 
Old kettles, old bottles, and a broken can, 

Old iron, old bones, old rags, that raving slut 
Who keeps the till. Now that my ladder’s gone, 
I must lie down where all the ladders start, 

In the foul rag-and-bone shop of the heart. 


It is a poem about his poetry and his life, about his early 
illusions and final desolation. The point I want to make is that 
the desolation is not destructive. The Circus Animals’ Desertion 
was written when he was over seventy. It has not the tenderness 
and delicacy of Among School Children (though that was not 
published until he was sixty-three) ; but the bare power of the 
writing is even greater. The language is simple but without a 
touch of the commonplace; its concreteness preserves him from 
wise generalities; and it locates the scorn firmly where it 
belongs. In contrast, it. gives to the poet, in the power and 
clarity of his writing, a certain magnificence. 
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The simplicity and concreteness of the writing, then, emerge 
as a kind of personal quality. John Wain pinned it down very 
well when he said, ‘Every word used is consonant with dignity 
and passion’. The writing deals only with the concrete, the 
values behind it are valuable only as they become personal. It 
is in this that Yeats is at one with Shakespeare and Donne. 
They write what might be called a ‘poetry of action’, a poetry, 
that is, in which everything is implicit; standards emerge and 
are judged only in terms of human action, as things happen. 
It is not pure dramatic poetry; it is not a question of plot but 
of behaviour. The poet defines himself by his awareness and 
tact; his standards are as subtle and flexible as the interchange 
between people. The poetry has a stamp which is personal and 
direct. Clearly, this is very different from the more detached 
and critical awareness of Eliot’s poetry. Yeats works relatively 
directly and spontaneously, Eliot analytically. He is always 
suggestive, turning the subject in front of you like a jewel, 
making facet after facet flash into life, until you realize how 
complex and yet how whole the thing is. There is no question 
of saying whose method is more effective. They are dealing 
with different worlds. And Yeats’s world is one in which 
method has less absolute value. 

Despite all the pride he took in his craftsmanship, Yeats’s 
innovations are negligible; they have none of that dramatic 
importance of Eliot’s. The most obviously ‘modern’ apparatus 
he employs, his symbols, are effective almost in spite of the 
theory behind them. For he does not, in his real strength, use 
them as hold-alls of meaning, private and a little inscrutable. 
They merely do their work along with the rest of the poem. 
The symbolism in Sailing to Byzantium seems to me essentially 
the same as that in Memory: 


One had a lovely face, 

And two or three had charm 

But face and charm were in vain 
Because the mountain grass 
Cannot but keep the form 

Where the mountain hare has lain 


or in Three Movements: 


Shakespearean fish swam the sea, far away from land; 
Romantic fish swam in nets coming to the hand; 
What are all those fish that lie gasping on the strand ? 
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This is not symbolism at all; it is powerful use of the most 
telling imagery to hand; because the imagery is used, and works, 
there is no need to be explicit. In the longer poems the meta- 
phors have to do more, but that is because the poet is dealing 
with more complex and varying material. It is a difference in 
profundity, not in the nature of the imagery. Yeats’s business, 
like any poet’s, was always to say what he meant in the most 
effective and immediate way, not to define anything. If you try 
to trace his idea of Byzantium through the letters, or look it up 
in A Vision, you limit and deaden the poetry, as illustrations 
inevitably spoil a novel. 

Yeats’s poetry then is modern with very little of the para- 
phernalia of modernism about it. It is modern because the tone 
of voice is that of our time. He may be magnificent, tender, 
ironical, or harsh, but it is always a speaking voice that comes 
off the page. Nearly always, when he is most working himself 
up, that peculiarly unobstructed, intelligent honesty will break 
through: 

A spot whereon the founders lived and died 
Seemed once more dear than life; ancestral trees, 
Or gardens rich in memory glorified 

Marriages, alliances and families, 

And every bride’s ambition satisfied. 

Where fashion or mere fantasy decrees 

We shift about — all that great glory spent — 

Like some poor Arab tribesman and his tent. 


With this honesty goes a willingness to face the disagreeable 
or shameful side of his feelings, and a pertinence in seeking out 
images and references which best suit his purposes, rather than, 
as in his earliest verse, those which soothe and flatter the reader. 

None of these qualities, as Eliot has pointed out, is par- 
ticularly modern. And clearly, Yeats is not modern in Eliot’s 
way. He lacks not only the technical innovations, but he has, 
too, none of that rootless, well-read, undercutting, cynical in- 
telligence of Eliot’s verse up until 1925. With Yeats, the more 
he freed himself from dead conventions and the more he was 
at one with his time, the more traditional he became: 


How can I, that girl standing there, 
My attention fix 

On Roman or on Russian 

Or on Spanish politics? 

Yet here’s a travelled man that knows 
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What he talks about, 

And there’s a politician 

That has read and thought, 

And maybe what they say is true 
Of war and war’s alarms, 

But O that I were young again 
And held her in my arms! 


It has all the trappings of the time, ironical references, a mock 
grandeur stopped short by the indifferent, colloquial half- 
rhymes; and yet it ends up sounding as traditional as O 
Western Wind. The simplicity is perhaps deceptive: his skill is 
being used in the opposite way to Eliot’s; not to create an 
autonomous poetic world, but to break down the barriers of 
formality in order to arrive at a naked personal strength. 

The achievement is that these personal statements stand 
alone. They are not, at their best, idiosyncratic. The test is in 
the amount he has added to the common stock of poetry. 
Reading through his Collected Poems for this essay I found I knew 
phrase after phrase, though they came in poems I had utterly 
forgotten; they had become part of my literary awareness, like 
lines from Shakespeare or Chaucer. Yeats has the gift of all 
major poets that, though the large bulk of his writing may con- 
tain many indifferent poems, there is hardly one without some- 
thing that sticks in your memory. His poetry bristles with lines 
which, once you have read them, seem completely inevitable; 
lines which, by their purity and economy, add a fresh dimen- 
sion to the language. They give, as I have said elsewhere of 
Coleridge, ‘a new norm by which to judge poetic expression’. 
It would be easy to fill several pages with examples of this; to 
take three simple ones, all rather similar: 


To flatter beauty’s ignorant ear; 
A young girl in the indolence of her youth; 


Bodily decrepitude is wisdom; young 
We loved each other and were ignorant. 


Like Eliot, Yeats had the ability to add to his earlier poems by 
going on to write others. All these three fragments have a 
similar theme; it is the attitude behind each that is different, 
and the language is so controlled that even within the limits 
of rather similar wording the variety of the responses is quite 
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plain. And this is unlike Eliot’s ‘hyacinth girl’, where the lan- 
guage has more variety but the attitude is static. It is Yeats’s 
emotional resources that seem endless; not because they are 
always so original; they aren’t; but they are always right. 
Quotations from him strike home first because of their cen- 
trality: that is what the feelings are like; then there is their 
spare, muscular freshness of language. Yeats has the great 
central human view, a little like Tolstoy, though not so pro- 
found nor so wide-ranging. Behind this centrality is the weight 
of a whole tradition which has concerned itself with much the 
same themes. 

When you quote Eliot, it is in a different and more com- 
plicated way; the words take hold before they are quite under- 
stood. There is a feeling that something profound and original 
is being said. There is too an assurance and economy in the 
diction; the poet obviously knows exactly where he is going. 
But as often as not you are forced along without any immediate 
understanding to guide you. Perhaps this in some way accounts 
for the pervasiveness of his influence; the renunciation and 
denial are less inevitable than the way they are put. The words 
are part of you before you have them quite sorted out. This is 
not to say that Eliot is muddled or unclear. But what he has 
to say is usually difficult and original. The striking originality 
of the expression makes you adapt to him. 

In language Yeats and Eliot are quite apart. Yeats has his 


‘share of the unexpected: 


I offer to love’s play 
My dark declivities 


or 


To find once more, 
Being by Calvary’s turbulence unsatisfied, 
The uncontrollable mystery on the bestial floor. 


And he has his exoticisms: 

Neither catalpa tree nor scented lime ; 
But his norm is always the spoken language. Eliot’s vocabulary 
strikes me as that of a fundamentally better educated man, or 


at least of a man who has derived a great linguistic satisfaction 
from his reading. Compare, for example, high points from both: 


The loud lament of the disconsolate chimera 
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and 
But Love has pitched his mansion in 
The place of excrement. 


In Yeats’s lines there is not a word that is not in everyday 
speech. Whilst the three striking words in Eliot’s line, ‘lament’, 
‘disconsolate’ and ‘chimera’, though they are all perfectly 
usual, are all chosen from the written language. 

It is this use of prepared language which makes Eliot more 
orthodox than traditional. It is not a ‘poetic’ language, not 
nearly as ‘poetic’ as Yeats can be when he sets himself to it. 
But Eliot’s is a language of discourse, never of talk. There is 
always an element of design in it; it goes with the earlier 
experimentation and with the formal perfection he has attained. 
Writing of Yeats, Eliot said: “The kind of poetry that I needed, 
to teach me the use of my own voice, did not exist in English at 
all; it was only to be found in French’. At this time, of course, 
Yeats was still writing in a mode which Eliot saw to be crea- 
tively outworn. But the choice of modelling himself on a 
foreign language would not have been possible for Yeats. 
What he did eventually derive from the Symbolists were mere 
surface tricks. As an American, Eliot could make free with the 
whole of European poetry, for the American language is not 
bound to English. I think this quest for a language and form 
for American poetry has been ended by Eliot. He has laid 
down the elements of a new tradition, one in which French 
and Italian practice is as important as English. The disciplined, 
formal perfection of his poetry provides a sort of code of manners 
by which the rest can be measured; the orthodoxy lays out the 
boundaries for the kind of life it can contain. The question now 
is whether this autonomous poetic world is fertile enough for 
other American poetry. Yeats’s poetry is the new flowering of 
a very old tree. 
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Yeats and the Noh 


Anthony Thwaite 


HE Noh plays of Japan have one of the longest continuous 
histories of any dramatic form. In the mid-fourteenth 
century they had reached a stage of development which 
has remained largely unchanged to the present day, and in 
the intervening six centuries the only break was a comparatively 
short one after the Meiji Restoration of 1868, when Japan was 
so eager to embrace the new arts and gimmicks from the West 
that several traditional arts and accomplishments were in 
danger of being thrown out with the Shogun. Yet it would be 
wrong to imagine that this continuity is a sign of general 
popularity; the Noh has always been, and is more than ever 
so now, a minority art-form, and (typically) is revered by the 
Japanese for that very fact — revered equally, one might say, 
by those who are devotees and by those who have never been 
to a performance (and would be bored if they did go). For the 
foreigner in Japan, the response may be less unquestioningly 
devout; however much the Japanese deprecate Kabuki, the 
seventeenth century popular offshoot of the Noh, its energy 
and spectacle — as D. J. Enright, in an article in the August 
1955 number of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY pointed out — 
are more likely to make an immediate, and even lasting, appeal. 
Nor can one forget (certainly the Japanese do not) that when 
Bernard Shaw came to Japan on a brief visit in 1933 and was 
almost immediately whisked off to see a specially selected group 
of Noh plays, he went to sleep for almost the whole performance. 
Masterpieces can be boring. But — entertainment apart — the 
Noh, with its history, its texts of undisputable literary value, 
its inextricable links with the Zen Buddhism which underlies 
so many of the Japanese arts and attitudes, is basic; Kabuki 
1s not. 
The Noh has interested and, sporadically, influenced 
Western writers for about forty years. In 1916 Ezra Pound 
published, from the fragmentary notes of Ernest Fenollosa, 
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translations of fifteen Noh plays or parts of plays, and five 
years later Arthur Waley published nineteen others (including 
some of plays which Pound had attempted). Between 1916 
and his death in 1939, Yeats wrote a dozen plays drawing on 
the Noh convention, beginning with At the Hawk’s Well and 
ending with Purgatory and The Death of Cuchulain. 

I am not competent to judge Pound’s faithfulness as a 
translator of Japanese, but it is clear from his correspondence 
with Katsue Kitasono during the 1930s that whatever knowledge 
he had was, to say the least, patchy. “You must not run away 
with the idea that I really know enough to read Japanese,’ he 
wrote to Kitasono in 1936, ‘or that I can do more than spell out 
ideograms very slowly with a dictionary.’ And later, with a 
humility rarely expressed by Pound, ‘...My ignorance [of 
Japanese] is appalling and my memory beneath contempt.’ 
This self-admitted ignorance would be irrelevant and not 
worth comment if the Pound versions of the Noh succeeded 
as original creations, if they had a life of their own in English 
— as do his Arnaut Daniel, Catullus, ‘Seafarer’ and Rihaku; 
only the narrowest scholar will wince at Pound’s rendering of 
‘earthen riches’ for what is really (in his ‘Seafarer’) ‘of earth’s 
kingdom’. But in Pound’s Noh plays there is a difference. The 
chameleon-like quality which one senses elsewhere is missing, 
and what appears is something having neither Pound’s own 
idiosyncratic voice nor that of another. Occasionally, as Hugh 
Kenner points out in his introduction to the standard edition 
of Pound’s Translations, ‘we are teased with traces of Yeats’; 
but if one really wants to see the effect of the Noh on Yeats, one 
need only turn to such a play as At the Hawk’s Well to watch an 
influence and a convention catch fire. The reiative success 
(and I must stress that it is purely relative) of Yeats’s original 
plays and the failure of Pound’s versions lies, I believe, in the 
fact that Yeats grasped only some of the Noh elements with 
his intellect, leaving room for his own imaginative ideas to 
range freely; he knew no Japanese at all; his ignorance made 
him free. Pound, on the other hand, was hindered by that 
dangerous half-knowledge which gave him neither easy 
acquaintance with the original text nor enough intuitive sense 
of the original spirit to excite his powers of creative transfor- 
mation. There are a few flashes of the latter, such as the Chorus 
at the end of the first part of Nishikigi; but even a passage like 
this looks feeble set next, for instance, to Pound’s clarity and 
freshness in the Cathay poems. 
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Why, then, did Pound bother to attempt his versions of the 
Noh? First, he was interested in Fenollosa as a theorist of 
aesthetics. In 1917 he wrote: ‘Fenollosa saw and anticipated 
a good deal of what has happened in art (painting and poetry) 
during the last ten years, and his essay [on the Chinese Written 
Character] is basic for all aesthetics.’ And he was obviously 
fascinated more by the idea of ideograms than by anything 
which the Japanese, inheriting the characters (the kanji), had 
actually said with them. The foreigner in Japan who is not 
making a close study of the language finds his interest in the 
characters is twofold: he enjoys the brush strokes simply as 
pleasing or amusing shapes (e.g. the sign advertising an eel- 
restaurant looks like an eel) ; and he learns a few basic characters 
so that he can find his way about — much in the way that an 
illiterate recognizes the shapes of the letters on the front of a 
bus, rather than what the letters actually say. Pound’s interest 
was really in neither shapes nor recognition, though in fact it 
leaned towards the latter while trying to take an aesthetic — and 
linguistic — view of the former. Nevertheless, the notes and 
fragments which Fenollosa’s widow gave to Pound were a sort 
of challenge. He worked on them, with the help of Michio 
Ito, and it was only later that he began to see he had been 
working with only a fraction of his talent; in 1927 he called 
his versions ‘fragments left by a dead man, edited by a man 
ignorant of Japanese’. The second reason for Pound’s attempt 
was that, just as he was interested in the idea of ideograms, so 
he was interested in the tdea of artistic suppression of emotion 
and of character; what he could see in the Noh confirmed his 
interest. Pound’s first poems, after all, were called Personae - 
masks — and the static and impersonal have always been 
criteria of his art. 

Waley, though a scholar of Japanese, shared with Pound 
and Yeats a basic ignorance which in many ways was just as 
dangerous — none of them had ever seen a Noh play. In the 
case of Pound and Yeats, whatever they knew of the Noh 
conventions (apart from Fenollosa’s notes, which are tan- 
talizing rather than informative) came from Ito, a young 
Japanese studying dancing and art in London during the First 
World War. In 1915, when Pound was mulling over the 
Fenollosa notes, he came across Ito by chance in the Café 
Royal. Ito, as was typical then (and is now) of some young 
Japanese intellectuals, deprecated the Noh, along with most 
other Japanese traditional arts and quasi-arts, and knew very 
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little about it. (Richard Ellmann, in Yeats, the Man and the 
Masks, is quite wrong in stating that Ito ‘had acted in the 
Noh in Japan’; he told me that he had not even seen a per- 
formance since he was a boy of seven — and then under protest.) 
But Pound’s own enthusiasm fired Ito, who sent back to Tokyo 
for books on the subject; and Ito’s knowledge of dancing — 
though hitherto it had been confined to the sort of thing Isadora 
Duncan was doing — to a certain extent qualified him to exhibit 
the fossilized balletic gestures of the convention to Pound and 
his friends. But one should not minimize the fact that Ito had 
to learn both the archaic language and the stage-conventions 
from books, 11,000 miles away from his native country. A 
comparable situation would be that of a young English ballet 
student in pre-1868 Japan being asked to comment on the text 
of, and illustrate the staging of, say, the Towneley plays or the 
York cycle — without ever having read them before. 

Yeats and Pound had been sharing a cottage for some years, 
and it was natural that Yeats, with his own attraction towards 
hieratic forms and studied remoteness in art, should eagerly 
take Pound’s lead. Yeats’s first reference to the Noh, so far as 
I can find, was in a letter to his father early in 1916, when At 
the Hawk’s Well was already written and in rehearsal for its 
performance before a small invited audience at Lady Cunard’s. 
What seems largely to have fascinated him is the aristocracy of 
the Noh; in his essay on Certain Noble Plays of Japan (in The 
Cutting of an Agate, 1916), he wrote that he had ‘invented a 
form of drama, distinguished, indirect, and symbolic, and 
having no need of mob or press to pay its way — an aristocratic 
form’. The invention, as he acknowledged, was helped by the 
Japanese plays. Indeed, it would not be too much to say that 
the whole of Yeats’s later development as a playwright took 
root from this one source. Tired of his struggles in the Irish 
theatre, dissatisfied with his own early work, he seized on the 
idea of the Noh with all Pound’s enthusiasm, but without 
Pound’s erratic scholarship. There was also a certain corres- 
pondence between the material on which the Noh drew and 
the material of Irish folk-tales, to which Yeats drew attention 
when writing of typical plots in the Noh: 

The adventure itself is often the meeting with ghost, 

god, or goddess at some holy place or much-legended tomb; 

and god, goddess, or ghost reminds me at times of our own 

Irish legends and beliefs, which once, it may be, differed 
little from those of the Shinto worshipper. 
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And this naturally leads on to the link between Yeats’s interest 
in Noh and his interest in spiritualism. Many of the Noh plays 
are about the return of spirits from the dead, and their search 
for peace and fulfilment. In his great compendium of myth and 
magic, A Vision, Yeats wrote: 

I think of a girl in a Japanese play whose ghost tells a 
priest of a slight sin, if indeed it was sin, which seems great 
because of her exaggerated conscience. She is surrounded 
by flames, and though the priest explains if she but ceased 
to believe in those flames they would cease to exist, believe 
she must, and the play ends in an elaborate dance, the 
dance of her agony. I think of those stories. ..where some 
ghost seeks not to perfect an event that concerns the living, 
but its own emotional or moral peace. 


Quite apart from the influence this sort of thing obviously 
had on the plots of Yeats’s Noh-type plays, this particular 
anecdote, which is the theme of the play Motome-zuka, is surely 
the germ of the lines from Byzantium: 

Where blood-begotten spirits come 

And all complexities of fury leave, 

Dying into a dance, 

An agony of trance, 

An agony of flame that cannot singe a sleeve. 
Though Motome-zuka appears in neither Pound’s nor Waley’s 
versions, it did appear, in 1913, along with two other plays, in 
a book translated — odd as it may seem — by Dr Marie Stopes 
and a Japanese collaborator. 

Yeats’s own theory of drama was already open to receive the 
lessons of the Noh plays, even before he had read them. A 
‘pure’ drama, without action, concentrating on ritual and 
language, and creating its whole atmosphere from these, was 
something he had long brooded on: ‘All imaginative art 
remains at a distance and this distance once chosen must be 
firmly held against a pushing world’. The whole Noh para- 
phernalia of masks, stylized gestures, musical commentary, 
elevated language and exclusive audience was congenial, in 
addition to the ‘spiritualist’ interest of the plots which I have 
indicated. When it actually came to presenting such things to 
an audience, however, one is aware that Yeats was perhaps less 
happy; as long as the conventions were purely on paper or in 
his head, the illusion of remoteness could be kept, just as some 
music-lovers are happier in the purity of reading a score than 
they are while listening to the brute force of an orchestra, 
with all the imperfections of reality. There are hints in the 
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letters of his dissatisfaction with the Musicians of the Chorus of . 


At the Hawk’s Weill, and a hurt attitude when the play looked 
as if it might become ‘popular’. Not long after the first per- 
formance at Lady Cunard’s, Ito (who had taken the part of 
the Hawk) was invited to the United States to present both 
genuine Noh and Yeats’s experiments; Yeats wrote in a letter 
to John Quinn: 

Fate has been against me. I meant these plays never to 
be played in a theatre, and now one has been done without 
leave; and circumstances have arisen which would make it 
ungracious to forbid Ito to play ‘The Hawk’ as he will. 

I had hoped to escape the press, and people digesting their 

dinners, and to write for my friends... 

What this reveals is that Yeats, like Pound, was fascinated 
more by the ideas he read into the Noh than in its actual 
tradition and performance. T. R. Henn writes of Yeats’s ‘unduly 
high valuation of the Japanese Noh plays as a model’, but in 
fact the Noh showed him only in concrete and perfected form 
what he had previously conjectured as being the true nature 
of drama; the Noh, in a sense, did not act as his model but his 
justification. The limitations of Yeats’s plays — if we consider 
their static nature, for example, as a limitation — were not 
inherited alone from the Noh, but originated in theories of 
drama which he had come across earlier; Maeterlinck’s, for 
instance, and, in visual art, the concepts he read into Byzantine 
paintings and mosaics. 

The manner of presentation of these plays, on the other hand, 
was taken over wholesale from the Noh. The most important 
feature here was the use of masks, which Yeats (in his ‘Note 
on the First Performance of At the Hawk’s Well’) thought 
could express ‘one of those profound emotions that exist only 
in solitude and silence’. Motoyiko Seami, the great fourteenth 
to fifteenth century master of the Noh, wrote in one of his 
critical manuals: 

Sometimes spectators of the Noh say that the moments 
of ‘no action’ are the most enjoyable. This is one of the 
actor’s secret arts. Dancing and singing, movements on the 
stage, and the different types of miming are all acts performed 
by the body. Moments of ‘no action’ occur in between. When 
we examine why such moments without action are enjoyable, 
we find that it is due to the underlying spiritual strength of 
the actor which unremittingly holds the action. 


Yeats (who had certainly never read Seami) parallels this with 
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his observation on Noh actors — an observation which must have 
been made solely as a result of Ito’s demonstrations: 

I notice that their ideal of beauty, unlike that of Greece 
and like that of pictures from Japan and China, makes them 
pause at moments of muscular tension. The interest is not in 
the human form but in the rhythm to which it moves, and 
the triumph of their art is to express the rhythm in its intensity. 
He, however, had the mistaken idea that the masks and 

rigid postures of the Noh, which he appropriated for his own 
plays, were ‘copied from the marionette shows of the fourteenth 
century’; whereas in fact the reverse was the case. The con- 
fusion here was perhaps due to the marionette-experiments of 
Gordon Craig, or simply because Yeats wanted to believe that 
stylization began in a non-human form. ‘Distance from life’ — 
Yeats’s comment in his essay on the Noh — is a dangerous catch- 
phrase, and the replacing of a face with a mask equally danger- 
ous potentially. In his preface to Four Plays for Dancers, Yeats 
even suggested the possibility of writing plays for certain masks; 
for 

A mask will enable me to substitute for the face of some 
commonplace player, or for that face repainted to suit his 
own vulgar fancy, the fine invention of a sculptor, and to 
bring the audience close enough to the play to hear every 
inflection of the voice. A mask never seems but a dirty face, 
and no matter how close you go is yet a work of art. 

The modern Japanese novelist, Junichiro Tanizaki, shows a 
similar spirit in his Some Prefer Nettles (published in England 
by Secker and Warburg), in the passage where Kaname is 
watching the Bunraku puppets; but here the point is that the 
puppet, since it is a direct representation of the fictitious charac- 
ter (Koharu), makes an immediate contact with the audience, 
which no actor or actress (Baiko or Fukusuke) can ever make; 
the idea of a human being acting as a medium is deliberately 
excluded: 

No matter how inspired an actor was, one still said to oneself: 
‘That’s Baiko,’ or “That’s Fukusuke.’ But here one had only 
Koharu herself. Her doll’s features perhaps lacked the 
expressiveness of a Baiko or a Fukusuke, but. . . the ideal sought 
by theatregoers was surely not the Koharu of the actors but 
the Koharu of this puppet. The classical beauty was with- 
drawn, restrained, careful not to show too much individuality, 
and the puppet here quite fitted the requirements. A more 
distinctive, more colourful figure would only have ruined 
the effect... 
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Yeats might have said much the same of his masks. 

But there is a difference between Tanizaki and Yeats in the 
temper of their remarks. Tanizaki — and his point of view is 
typically Japanese — sees the convention as a convention, 
something applicable only in the context of the art; Yeats, on 
the other hand, seems to be making the best of a bad job. 
‘Some commonplace player’ and ‘his own vulgar fancy’ and 
‘but a dirty face’ show not only a basic distrust of the theatre, 
but an even more basic distrust of the human. It seems to me 
that this rigid and unhealthy attitude waned as time went on; 
and The King of the Great Clock Tower, for example, written in 
1935, is a much less conventionalized piece of work than the 
plays which he was writing fifteen or so years earlier, when the 
Noh seemed to dominate and stultify him at the same time. (It 
is worth noticing Yeats’s dedication of The King of the Great 
Clock Tower: “To Ninette de Valois, asking pardon for covering 
her expressive face with a mask’; ‘vitality’ seems to have been 
recognized in the end, not with a sneer, but as something 
which could indeed be noble.) Despite the stylistic time-lag 
behind his lyrical and elegiac poetry which the plays almost 
always reveal, Purgatory, one of his last plays, shows that Yeats 
in the end was ready to keep only the typical situations of the 
Noh, without its unexportable conventions. 

It is interesting to see how Yeats’s plays have been received 
in Japan. At the Hawk’s Well, which is closest in construction 
and presentation to the Noh, has not only been produced in a 
Japanese translation (by Michio Ito), but has also been converted 
into a Noh play proper by Mario Yokomichi and was presented 
on the professional Noh stage in 1949, 1950 and 1952; an act of 
appropriation and homage which is similar to that shown in 
the recent film, produced by Akira Kurosawa (who also 
produced Rashomon), which took Macbeth and set it in feudal 
Japan. Not exactly coals to Newcastle, but — in the case of the 
Yeats play — a strange instance of a borrowed tradition being 
taken back and refurbished by the original owner. Whatever 
one may feel about Yeats’s plays being a dead end dramatically 
— the theatre can be seen as a creature with which he struggled 
throughout his life and never tamed — Yeats himself could not 
but have been flattered if he had lived to see how, in this case, 
his own words (‘It is now time to copy the East and live deliber- 
ately’) have reverberated. 
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The Pictorial Image in Poetry 


D. S. Bland 


metaphor (‘In Defence of Miss Groby’, February 1957) with 

some similar remarks on recent critical attitudes to the pic- 
torial image in poetry. There is no doubt that there has been a 
swing away from regarding this kind of image as important, and 
this has led to some odd interpretations on the part of some 
critics. To some extent such a change of attitude was bound to 
be involved in the growth of intellectualism in the verse of the 
*twenties and ’thirties, to the neglect of the sensuous qualities 
which poetry can display. More importantly (though in the end 
these two aspects of the matter go together) the change reflects 
the success of the anti-Romantic criticism of I. A. Richards, 
whose own view may be represented by the following quota- 
tions. The first proposes a general attitude with which one 
would not wish to quarrel, though the dangers inherent in it are 
already apparent. 


| WANT to follow up Mr G. Ingli James’s article on poetic 


Too much importance has always been attached to the 
sensory qualities of images. What gives an image efficacy is less 
its vividness as an image than its character as a mental event 
peculiarly connected with sensation. It is . . . a relict of sensa- 
tion and our intellectual and emotional response to it depends 
far more upon its being, through this fact, a representative of a 
sensation, than upon its sensory resemblance to one. . . . Care 
then should be taken to avoid the natural tendency to suppose 
that the more clear and vivid an image the greater will be its 
efficacy. [Principles of Literary Criticism, pp. 119-20.] 


But the second quotation is more specifically concerned with the 
pictorial image and seems to me to be more open to question. 


Fifty different readers will experience not one common 
picture but fifty different pictures. If the value of the poem de- 
rived from the value qua picture of the visual image excited 
then criticism might well despair. Those who would stress this 
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part of the poetic reaction can have but crude views on 
pictures. [p. 122.] 


The authoritative position which the Principles immediately 
occupied on publication in 1924 encouraged more than one 
attack on the appreciation of the pictorial image. Dr P. 
Gurrey’s The Appreciation of Poetry, a book produced for the 
schoolteacher in 1935, is typical of the attitude adopted. Dr 
Gurrey speaks of ‘the unfortunate predilection for visual 
imagery’ on the part of teachers of English, and he goes on to 
say that ‘in the study of poetry, visual images need little atten- 
tion because they are usually so much more obvious’ (p. 40). 
Hence their attraction for the mediocre teacher, and in so far 
as this kind of teacher is concerned, Dr Gurrey must be allowed 
his point. But he is surely pushing his case too far when, having 
said that the object of his book is to show that poems ‘consist of 
poetry and nothing else’, he goes on to say that 


although it is true that pleasure can be derived from each of 
the ingredients of poetry, yet the reader doing so is not enjoy- 
ing the poem, because he is not attending to the poem as a 
whole and is not even then aware of it as a unity. [p. 21.] 


Even though it is true that a poem is more than the sum of its 
parts, it would not be what it is without those parts; and it is 
surely a fact that there are many lines of poetry which exist as 
poetry only or mainly because of their pictorial content, and 
take their place in the totality of the poem according to the suc- 
cess with which they do their job. An example which comes un- 
bidden as I type this article is this from Arnold’s Thyrsis: 


And groups under the dreaming garden-trees, 
And the full moon, and the white evening-star. 


To which it may not be irrelevant to add that the ‘lyrical’ 
quality to be found in much English painting (in the later work 
of Paul Nash, for example) comes from employing visual 
symbols of the kind used by Arnold. 

My second example of a refusal to come to grips with a pic- 
torial image is less direct, but none the less germane to my 
argument. In one of his essays Saintsbury quotes, from the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, 

The uncertain glory of an April day, 
and asks why the poetry is destroyed ‘for no apparent reason’ 


if the words ‘fickle splendour’ are substituted for ‘uncertain 
glory’. Saintsbury himself found no answer to his question, but 
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discussing it in Sense and Poetry (published 1934) Mr John 
Sparrow said: 

Though the different words are not synonymous — there are 
contexts which ‘fickle’ and ‘splendour’ would suit, and ‘un- 
certain’ and ‘glory’ would not — yet the meaning of the first of 
these two lines is practically the same as the meaning of the 
second. Their total effects are worlds apart, and the difference 
is not to be measured by showing how far the words are from 
being synonymous, how far the meaning of one line differs 
from that of the other; it is a result partly of a difference in 
sound, but more of the difference between the spheres of 
association to which the words in question belong and which 
they evoke. 


There are several assumptions here that might be called into 
question, particularly that (in poetry, of all things!) statements 
which are not synonymous, and whose effects are worlds apart, 
can mean ‘practically’ the same thing. Mr Sparrow, in fact, 
begs the question and destroys his argument when he dis- 
tinguishes between ‘meaning’ and ‘spheres of association’, since 
it is obvious that the meaning must reside in the association.* 
One must conclude that both Saintsbury’s and Mr Sparrow’s 
critical faculties have failed at this point. The poetry of this line 
is destroyed by the substitution of ‘fickle splendour’ for what 
seems to me to be a very obvious reason. Saintsbury’s alterna- 
tive is a moralist’s phrase, an echo of vanitas vanitatum. It has no 
colour, no contour, suggests no picture, while the sphere of 
association of ‘uncertain glory’ is that of the beauty of rain- 
washed skies, golden clouds, fresh foliage shot through with 
swift shadow, and sudden gleams of sun. It is not ‘word- 
painting’ of course. Shakespeare avoids the direct pictorial 
terms I have used; the elements of visual imagery I have tried 
to bring out in my paraphrase are only implied by Shakespeare, 
but they are there, nevertheless, as they are not in ‘fickle 
splendour’. 

It is true that part of the difference in the effect of these two 
phrases lies in their different sounds. ‘Uncertain glory’ is longer 
drawn out than ‘fickle splendour’. And it is also true that the 
sound is important; it cannot be otherwise in poetry. But this is 
a less important consideration. The chief virtue of ‘uncertain 
glory’ lies in its power to evoke a picture; not a clearly defined 
picture, as I have admitted, but there can be no doubt that the 


* Compare Coleridge: ‘. . . I include in the meaning of a word not only 
its correspondent object, but likewise all the associations which it recalls.’ 
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calling up of some sort of picture was part of Shakespeare’s pur- 
pose here. And it would seem that Mr Sparrow, in common 
with a number of critics, is deliberately avoiding coming to 
grips with this fact in an access of critical Puritanism. 

I hope I shall not be accused of going back on what I have 
said about the relationship between the parts and the whole of 
a poem if I now point out both Saintsbury and Mr Sparrow are 
committing a critical solecism in abstracting one line from a 
complete speech (which perfectly illustrates Shakespeare’s con- 
tinual endeavour to embody states of mind in concrete imagery) 
in order to submit it to an analysis which takes no account of 
the interconnections between this image and others in the 
passage. 

Thus have I shunn’d the fire for fear of burning, 
And drench’d me in the sea, where I am drowned. 
I fear’d to show my father Julia’s letter, 
Lest he should take exception to my love; 
And with the vantage of mine own excuse 
Hath he excepted most against my love. 
O! how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away. 


The concluding quatrain is sententious, it is true; the sen- 
tentiousness is emphasized by the very fact that it 7s a quatrain. 
That being so, it might seem that the moralizing tone of ‘fickle 
splendour’ would not be out of place here. But to suggest this is 
to ignore the definition given to the passage by ‘fire’, ‘sun’, ‘sea’, 
‘cloud’ and ‘drenched’. Shakespeare is not concerned with pre- 
senting Proteus as a moralist. He is a young man in love who 
finds that its course does not run smooth, and his state of mind 
is expressed in a final image which is as concrete as the first. 

A third example of what I believe to be a failure in appreci- 
ation arising from a failure to give due weight to a pictorial 
image will be found in Essays in Criticism, January 1953. In the 
course of a long article on “The Function of Criticism at the 
Present Time’, Mr F. W. Bateson, the editor, attacks Professor 
William Empson’s ten reasons why ‘the comparison holds’ be- 
tween Shakespeare’s feeling of growing old and the image em- 
ployed in: 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang.* 

* Sonnet 73. For the ten reasons, see Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity, 

PP. 2-3. 
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Mr Bateson rightly begins by refusing to discuss the line in 
isolation from the whole quatrain. 


That time of year thou mayst in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs that shake against the cold, 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 


There is a movement of imagery here which leads up to the 
impact of the last line, and this movement must be taken into 
account in assessing the impact. But this laudable approach has 
landed Mr Bateson in a maze of ambiguity that is entirely of his 
own making. 

It will be seen that the choirs provide a comparison within a 
comparison. In the outer comparison Shakespeare, feeling 
himself so much older than his friend, compares himself with 
those days at the end of autumn when the last leaves are falling 
from the trees. In the inner comparison, on the other hand, the 
trees of the outer comparison are compared with church 
choirs that have been abandoned and are now falling into 
ruin. Grammatically, therefore, the function of the inner 
comparison is to qualify the outer comparison. Instead of 
adding an ambiguity, as Empson would have us believe, it 
actually protects us against a possible misunderstanding. The 
reader, who may be tempted to doubt the finality of a decay 
merely associated with boughs in winter (which, after all, are 
not dead but only leafless), is reassured. For the purpose of 
this sonnet, he realizes, the boughs are to be taken at their face 
value. These boughs are virtually dead, like the abandoned 
church which has already lost its raison d’étre and will soon dis- 
integrate physically. This, or something not very different 
from this, is the immediate context in which the possible in- 
terpretations of the fourth line must be considered. And 
within the line the important ambiguity will now be seen to 
hinge on the word ‘where’. The logic of the passage demands 
an equation of ‘where’ with the boughs, whereas the word- 
order makes it impossible not to connect the place where the 
birds sang with the choirs. The total effect, as one reads, is of 
birds in the ruined church as well as on leaf-covered trees 

round about it — and, as a result, the image becomes a symbol 

not so much of the ageing poet as of a universal process of 

mutability. 
Briefly, Mr Bateson cannot see the trees for the leaves, but they 
are his own, not Shakespeare’s. For the poet is demanding that 
we should see the tree devoid of leaves. At any rate, I have never 
thought that the statement ‘when yellow leaves, or none, or 
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few, do hang’ (where I think Mr Bateson’s misunderstanding 
starts from) meant anything but ‘when either no leaves or few do 
hang’. 

If Mr Bateson will not allow this, it still remains obvious to 
me that the leaves are not there, at least not to the extent of 
making the trees appear leaf-covered. What after all is the basis 
of the double image, age = autumn = choirs? The initial com- 
parison, between a man’s age and a season of the year, is fre- 
quently met with in the poets, including Shakespeare. It is so 
conventional a comparison that, although its root may be in a 
pictorial image, it is so much of a cliché that this basis has almost 
disappeared. In Shakespeare, the image that comes nearest to 
the sonnet’s comparison is Macbeth’s 


my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf. 


Now Shakespeare never writes in clichés when he is serious, 
and so he goes on to compare the trees to ruined church-choirs. 
I cannot see this as an ‘inner’ comparison qualifying the ‘outer’ 
one of age = autumn. Shakespeare’s mind is running on, as it 
often does when once he has started on an image, and in this 
case running on to vitalize an otherwise ordinary image. The 
autumn comparison is thus brought sharply into focus and par- 
ticularized. The first picture is of a tree which has lost all, or 
nearly all, its leaves. Then the uncompleted curves of the 
boughs and the spaces between them suggest the broken arches 
and the empty mullions of the ruined church. 

Then comes the third movement in the making of the image. 
This church once echoed to singing; so did the tree. By no 
stretch of the imagination, therefore, can the birds be thought of 
as being in the tree now. Shakespeare specifically says they are 
not: ‘where /ate the sweet birds sang’. If they are not in the bare 
trees, they certainly cannot be in the ruined choirs either. Or, 
arguing backwards, if the birds were in the trees, the trees 
would have leaves on; if they had leaves on, they would not sug- 
gest the picture of a ruined church choir. By the same token, 
the birds would sing in the trees, and the sounds of singing 
would come from the church. The two groups of ideas, ‘trees— 
birds’ — ‘church-singers’ must ‘hinge’ on ‘ruined’ rather than as 
Mr Bateson suggests on ‘where’. 

The root of Mr Bateson’s misunderstanding, then, is a failure 
to visualize what Shakespeare is talking about, and a failure to 
see that the poet’s starting point was a quite clear-cut and 
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reasonable visual comparison. I do not think that anything 
more needs to be said, except to suggest that Mr Bateson is 
raising a pseudo-problem when he fears that, but for the exten- 
sion of the original comparison, the reader might boggle at 
equating advancing years with a tree from which the leaves are 
falling, on the ground that the tree is not really dying when 
that happens. Very few comparisons fit like a glove, and the 
reader of poetry is usually aware of this. Besides, the very fact 
that a phrase like ‘the autumn of his days’ is a cliché suggests 
that no one quarrels with such a statement any more than they 
do when someone refers to the sun’s rising. Copernicus has 
taught us otherwise, but we go on behaving as though our eyes 
had the right of it. 

To unravel ambiguities may often add to the pleasure of 
reading poetry, but I also like to believe that one of the qualities 
which makes a poet great is the ability to take the reader by the 
scruff of the neck and force him, willy-nilly, to accept what the 
poet is saying, even though the mind, taking its cue from ‘birds’ 
in this instance, tries to see them perching on the boughs. But 
what Shakespeare wants me to understand is that he is growing 
old, and is like a tree that has lost nearly all its leaves and has 
said farewell to its birds, so that it stands as bare and as silent 
as a ruined church. I am forced to accept this statement, and 
can find no ‘possible interpretation of the fourth line’ which can 
lead me further from the poet’s own words than the paraphrase 
I have just made. 

I do not intend to imply (it would be foolish to do so) that the 
pictorial word or image is more valuable in poetry than any 
other sort. The end justifies the means. Yet for myself, and, I 
imagine, for many other readers of poetry, a great deal of the 
delight to be had from it comes from its power to call up pic- 
tures; whereas in much modern poetry there is a lack of defi- 
nition of this kind, and for that reason cannot speak to me as 
clearly as its authors intended. (In this lack of definition I 
think we can see one reason why the very different attitude of 
Christopher Fry has proved so popular. Fry can be taken to 
task for being too consciously the poet in his language, but at 
least he knows what Shakespare knew, that in dramatic speech 
no image can be too concrete.) 

I have suggested that Dr Richards must bear some of the 
blame for this neglect of the pictorial image, but the roots of the 
situation go deeper, certainly back to Coleridge. In Chapter 17 
of Biographia Literaria he wrote: 
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The best part of human language . . . is derived from reflec- 
tion on the acts of the mind itself. It is formed by a voluntary 
appropriation of fixed symbols to internal acts, to processes and 
results of imagination which have no place in the conscious- 
ness of uneducated men. 


That the ability to deal verbally with ideas is a mark of the 
educated intelligence is sound enough, but this leaves a good 
deal out of account, both in relation to the history of the lan- 
guage and to the nature of poetry. It is because ‘the acts of the 
mind itself’ cannot be expressed directly that we have recourse 
to metaphor, to expression by means of pictures or analogies. 
Try to define a word like ‘love’, and you soon find that the 
attributes and ideas it stands for cannot successfully be stated 
independently of the existence of a conscious being, and it must 
be seen issuing in action to be fully understood. Marvell’s 
Definition of Love provides an apt example. 
My Love is of a birth as rare 
As ’tis, for object, strange and high; 
It was begotten by Despair, 
Upon Impossibility. 
Here the abstractions of Despair and Impossibility are brought 
to life by the use of begotten. Metaphor, in fact, is frequently an 
idea issuing in action. 

Coleridge’s statement is false to poetry because a great deal of 
the most successful poetry uses concrete imagery. One of the 
poet’s most important tasks indeed is to find new symbols to 
‘appropriate’. It is when poets cease to do this that a poetic 
mode stagnates and hardens into convention. Shakespeare’s 
work, as I have said, is full of concrete imagery, and needs no 
further illustration here. Even at the level of allegory success or 
failure finally depends on the poet’s ability to be definite. A 
comparison between Keats’s Autumn and Hood’s poem on the 
same subject will serve to illustrate this point. Keats sees the 
season in terms of human and animal activity, Hood as a shadowy 
allegorical person of whom no clear picture emerges, though 
the poet obviously intended that it should. 

All this is a commonplace, of course. But commonplaces tend 
to be taken for granted and need to be restated from time to 
time. It seems to me to be time to reaffirm that concrete 
imagery, and especially pictorial imagery, is a legitimate at- 
tribute of poetry of which neither critic nor poet need be 
ashamed. 
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Out and About 


‘Faster! Faster!’ 
VERYBODY loves a race. Horses, dogs, cars, planes, 
Fess, pigeons, Greens and Blues or the black hoops 
black cap of Lord Derby, there is nothing surprising about 
that. What is a little mysterious is that where in the eighteenth 
century gentlemen of the fancy got so blasé that they stooped 
to bet on the finishing sprint of woodlice, we, the bored epigoni 
who have seen it all, suddenly discover the simple joys of watch- 
ing men racing. Of course the Greeks gave us the word, and no 
doubt in Merrie England there was an occasional 800 metres 
through the greenwood, but a few years ago only a handful of 
fanatics in this country would have dreamed of going to the 
White City to watch athletics, any more than we dream of 
going to the dogs. They do say that there is a Lucullan 
restaurant there where the waiter takes one’s bets for the last 
race entre la poire et le fromage. Stranger things have happened at 
that heady stage of the evening; but this is digression. I have 
never played the puppies at the White City, but I was there on 
the heroic evening in July when Derek Ibbotson broke the 
world record by running a. mile in 3 minutes 57-2 seconds. 

A few years ago athletics were generally regarded in England 
as an eccentric masochism to which Eastern Europeans were 
impelled by their astonishing politics and Surrey bank clerks 
by the ceaseless struggle of the sedentary against corpulence. 
The crowd at the White City for the London — New York 
match, and for the big mile race which had been arranged for 
eight o’clock, was as big, as informed, as varied, and apparently 
as habitual as ever settled into the free seats at the Oval with a 
packet of sandwiches, a pair of weak binoculars, and congé from 
the missus. And the occasion had an air. One wound one’s way 
up into the stand while the band played ‘God Save the Queen’ 
and the ‘Star Spangled Banner’, and looked down on a green 
oval, not bare in expectation of a few central figures, but 
already peppered with competitors, equipment, and officials. 
An athletics match seems to need hundreds of these, men and 
women with badges on their arms and the proud patient 
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manner of those ladies who shepherd tots across the street after 
nursery school. The funniest moment of the evening came when 
two Italian girl runners —- Rome was having a women’s match 
with London at the same time as the London and New York 
match — teased some of these officials. Italian girl athletes, 
it seems, are not, like English ones, wiry boyish robots with 
Eton crops, nor, as one gathers Russians tend to be, chunky 
monsters only just of their sex. Italian girl athletes are girls, 
with bangles and huge earrings and luxuriant hair, and these 
two started jogging along by an enormous male compatriot who 
was winning a walking race, blowing kisses till he puffed like a 
lovesick porpoise. The crowd were amused, and so was the 
object of their demonstration; not so the officials. They were 
suspicious of some sly attempt to pace the walking green vest, 
as if with Atalanta’s apple. There was a Serious Talk, and some 
giggles, but no more blown kisses. 

Of course, in the first instance, it was the four-minute 
record that made people interested in mile races. It is a curious 
story. In the 1880s, a mile was run in 4 minutes 12 seconds, 
but until 1945, in spite of the explosive progress in the popu- 
larity, training methods and standards of athletics, all the milers 
of two generations could do no more than nibble half a dozen 
seconds, bit by bit, off that time. In 1945 a Swede got to within 
a second and a half of the magic four minutes; but that is what 
it had become, a mystic barrier beyond which human endur- 
ance could improve no further, until on the rather amateurish 
university track in the Iffley Road, Oxford, a young medical 
student proved everybody wrong. 

Roger Bannister is a thoughtful man, with a philosophic 
curiosity about the medical and psychological limits of human 
performance. The impact of his mile was multiple. It caught 
the imagination of news editors, and so started a chain of 
consequences which converted people like myself to athletics. 
He gave a fillip to the prestige of the mile as against other 
events; at the 1948 Olympics public interest was overwhelm- 
ingly concentrated on the sprints. Above all, he revolutionized 
mile races themselves. Before Bannister the orthodox belief had 
been that the fastest constant speed must win, and that any 
variation of pace would tend to sap stamina. Bannister showed 
that it was comparatively easy to stay within range of a faster 
leader, and then use a finishing sprint to ‘kill him off’. Once he 
had shattered the imaginary barrier of the four-minute mile, 
a host of others followed him through the torn paper hoop. The 
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‘impossible’ time has been achieved three dozen times in the 
last three years; and almost immediately after Bannister’s first 
triumph the Australian Landy ran even faster. But when they 
raced together, Bannister was able to stay with Landy and pass 
him at the end to win. And so there have developed two types 
of miler, the ‘front-runners’, on the traditional Landy pattern, 
relying on the sustained pace learned over longer distances, and 
their dreaded rivals the ‘finishers’, often similarly seduced from 
the half- and quarter-mile. Gradually there has grown up a 
superstition that the man who leads must lose, a superstition 
which could ‘halt the improvement of times for the distance, 
since there is a danger that no one will go out in front to push 
ahead the speed of the field so long as he has a faster finisher 
trotting menacingly at his shoulder. 

So as eight o’clock approached and we shifted restively in our 
seats, we the crowd and they the runners were both mulling 
over a pretty tactical problem. Among the seven runners were 
Bannister’s successor as the most dangerous finisher, Ronny 
Delany, a young Dubliner who was snapped up and trained by 
Villanova, an athletics-mad university in America. To good 
effect. At last year’s Olympic Games he lolloped along in the 
ruck with the ugliest style of any first-class runner, and then 
hurled himself through to win a perfectly judged race with a 
few prodigious kicks of his gangling legs. Clearly Delany was 
unlikely to be beaten unless either the pace was so hot from the 
start that he had nothing left to kick with, or he was left so far 
behind that no final rush could avail. But Ibbotson, the 
strongest home challenger, was debarred from the obvious 
ploy — running all out from the start — by the presence of 
another runner, Stanislav Jungwirth from Czechoslovakia, who 
had just a few days before lowered the world record for the 
comparable metric distance, by doing just that. How could 
Ibbotson beat both the direct assault of Delany’s finish and 
the sapping of Jungwirth’s pace, and still run a fast enough race 
to beat the record? 

So there was our drama. Four laps for four acts, the first two 
of which would tell us what sort of men we had to reckon with, 
and let us ponder on their probable fortunes; then the plot 
would unfold in the third lap as each man tried to out-think the 
others; then the bell would ring and they would put their 
stratagems to the test. And all the while, like the hand of 
Nemesis, the huge hands of the electric clock high in the stands 
would measure them all remorselessly against an absolute 
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standard. Then the cast of seven appeared, and as each actor 
was introduced to us, he ran a few strides down the track, as if 
the Prince of Denmark and his family circle were to take a bow 
before the battlements of Elsinore. Ibbotson, like a hero, 
sported a sky-blue singlet, Jungwirth orange and Delany green. 
Hero, rival — and villain, if you like; Delany has a Mephisto- 
phelean air, with his dark triangular head and jaunty stooping 
lope. Then Wood, a Yorkshireman in spectacles, who has done 
great things and will do more, they say, but who at this time 
had not raced for a year, and Lewandowski, the dark champion 
of Poland in crimson, and two more Englishmen, Gordon and 
Blagrove, each trotted past and went to his mark. 

Off they went, churning up the dust from their heels as they 
swept in a bunch round the first corner and separated out into 
Indian file. And to everybody’s surprise, the last ran first; 
Blagrove, known only as a half-miler, and not to everybody as 
that, whether by previous arrangement with Ibbotson or in 
spontaneous altruism, raced to the front and set the race going 
at such a pace that there was never any question but that the 
four minutes must be beaten. He reached the start again in 
under a minute with the Czech a few feet behind, and was 
still ahead of time and the rest of the field after the second lap 
when he broke stride, exhausted, and dropped first to the back 
of the field and then out of the race altogether. Like a messenger 
in tragedy, he left the stage sown with the seeds of excitement. 
For a step or two the blond Czech seemed to hesitate, 
caught in a trap, but there was no way out except forwards and 
he raced into the dangerous lead, Ibbotson not far behind and 
Delany chugging his piston arms in the following ruck, yet near 
enough to throw a threatening shadow over the leaders in the 
imagination. For a while they all kept their places and the pace 
dropped a shade, so that as the bell rang for the beginning of 
the final lap the hand of the clock had crept past the third 
minute. Then quite suddenly Ibbotson won his race. At the 
very beginning of the straight on the far side of the arena, 
before Jungwirth could draw away more than a few yards, and 
while Delany was still figuratively stroking a villain’s beard 
behind the curtain, he shot forward and out ahead. The hounds 
went after him; but it was too late, and he never faltered, 
though Delany ran right round them all on the outside of the 
last bend with seven-league bounds and had split his dis- 
advantage to a fraction when he collapsed, second, into the arms 
of those avuncular officials. Ibbotson did not collapse. With 
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the bravado of the conqueror he went right on round a whole 
unnecessary circuit, waving cool acknowledgement in the right 
of the strongest to the frenzy that burst from us. We saw where 
the hands of the big clock stood. We had seen mighty champions 
laid low. It was our man that had done it; we were slaves in his 
triumph. By the day you read this his crown may have fallen, 
but the fog of St Helena cannot dim the sun of Austerlitz. 
Yes, son, but I saw the great race. 
HENRY VANE. 


‘Décade du Langage’ 


BOUT fifty people converged on the sixteenth-century 
chéteau at Cerisy-la-Salle, near the Normandy coast, for 


the latest of the décades organized by Mme Heurgon- 
Desjardins in succession to her father’s pre-war gatherings at 
Pontigny, celebrated in English in an essay which Dr H. F. 
Stewart contributed to the Mélange for Professor Rudler and 
another by his daughter, Jean Stewart, in a few-years-old 
number of the London Magazine. Most of the fifty, of course, came 
in a bee-line from Paris; on décade Fridays the train comes to an 
exceptional and — to those who know the efficiently rigid ways 
of the S N CF - miraculous stop at the appropriate station. But 
there were two Germans, a Belgian, an Indonesian, a Moroccan, 
a French Professor from Brazil, an Englishman and an even 
greater variety of competences. 

For language which, in its concrete diversity can be said to 
raise as many barriers to communication as it breaks down, 
becomes, as a topic for discussion, the sanction for almost any- 
thing one wants to discuss. Its definition needs to be adjusted a 
bit from session to session to bring in a Sorbonne Professor of 
Philosophy (M. Gouhier), the Sorbonne Professor of the 
Philosophy of Science (M. Poirier), a Belgian Orientalist who, 
besides professing the obviously relevant subject of Compara- 
tive Philology at Liége, has Valéry as his professionally 
played violon d’Ingres, a few other such metaphorical instru- 
ments and a real flute which decanted Leclerc and Bach on our 
last Sunday evening (M. Duchesne-Guillemin) ; an aesthetician 
who had based his study of Bach on a conception of musical 
language not unlike Clive Bell’s ‘significant form’ (M. Boris de 
Schloezer) ; a painter who defended representational painting 
with mordant irony and occasional ferocity against the closed- 
shop abstraction of the fashionable Parisian studios — which, 
his irony and his painting being both first-class, may soon 














become less fashionable (M. Lapicque); a musician, several 
poets, a crystallographer, an animal psychologist and an 
interminable American microgroove record of the supersonic 
emissions of the snapping shrimp. 

M. Aimé Patri, the philosopher who read the introductory 
paper and posited the classical linguistic triangle of the first 
three persons of the verb — speaker, spoken to and spoken of — 
was hard put to it, later on, to bring all the kinds of languages 
to classical order. What could he make of Boris de Schloezer’s 
contention that the language of music is not communication 
but ‘mediation’? A mediation, M. Patri objected, with both 
parties absent. What was to be done when one of the poets 
claimed to write his own poetry without ‘interrogating the 
meaning’, to translate Ungaretti without knowing Italian, to 
appreciate music without reference to emotion, yet to require 
representation of the painter — except to begin, patiently, all 
over again and question the possibility of any analogies what- 
ever between the different arts; while registering, with the 
more prosaic side of one’s mind, that the fashions in the 
different arts may be getting out of step in Paris, with painting 
leading the way back to compromise with tradition. What was 
to be done when the Formalists claimed the authority of 
Mallarmé for a kind of purism which his texts will not properly 
support — except quote the texts, kindling thereby the resent- 
ment of the abstract painters who, scorched the day before by 
Lapicque’s sarcasms, had made of Boris de Schloezer’s Forma- 
lism a cooling lotion, and attracting, at the lunch table, the wry 
comment: ‘Eh bien, Monsieur, vous avez eu votre petit effet.’ 

But there was not much resentment or wrath; the under- 
currents did little more than provide hydroelectric power for 
the perfectly organized idea-factory. The conversation flowed 
and hummed like the regular cycles of alternating current from 
a dynamo. The rain poured almost solidly for the ten days and 
its only effects were to multiply and lengthen the sessions and 
increase the guests’ polite concern for each other. Mme de 
Gandillac supervised creature comforts and Mme Heurgon- 
Desjardins supervised everything, bringing movement and 
vigour without fuss. Mme Dominique Arban efficiently 
assembled information for Le Monde and Le Figaro littéraire and 
contributed at the same time to the thing she was to report. 
The Abbé Morel, an incarnation of Jéréme Coignard with — as 
Mme Arban pointed out to us — the profile of the exiled 
Napoleon, sent gusts of laughter along the table at mealtimes 
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with stories of Claudel and Jacob and ferried groups to the 
ruins of Hambye Abbey, preserved by Prosper Mérimée when 
he was at the Beaux-Arts. There was probably not a single 
guest who came away without a feeling of ten days well spent — 
a holiday which would have been perfect if a flare or two of 
heat had allowed us to motor the ten miles or so to the coast 
for a bathe. 

Not that one brought away any new solutions to the problems 
of language. There were moments when the Englishman who, 
in England, sometimes feels plagued by analytical philosophy, 
longed for a thoroughgoing onslaught on vocabulary. The 
Bergsonian current was perceptible, flowing steadily on regard- 
less of the dams of the English analysts or the evaporation 
stations of the German metaphysicians, represented here by a 
pupil of Heidegger from Freiburg. Only two of those present 
showed any interest in the latest English philosophers; M. 
Patri quoted the word ‘nonsense’ with the amused affection 
which Jules Verne’s nineteenth-century readers must have kept 
for Phileas Fogg. For the most part language was treated as 
the visible portion of an iceberg submerged in the ineffable. 
Half-way through indicible was proposed as an alternative by a 
speaker made uncomfortable by ‘ineffable’ and its associations; 
the result was a temporary confusion in the minds of some who, 
having forgotten the root-meaning of ‘ineffable’, had been 
working almost entirely on its associations. The stream of talk 
clouded and cleared, cleared and clouded; the important thing 
was the smoothness of its flow and the sparkle on its surface. 
Analysis would have been like the intrusion of the sanitary 
inspector. 

There was a wave of disappointment when M. Duchesne- 
Guillemin announced that, for professional philologists, discus- 
sion of the origin of language is a forbidden game, though 
Jespersen’s names for the various theories — ding-dong, bow- 
wow, pooh-pooh — gave a certain amount of pleasure. Some of 
the youngest present referred henceforward to the more 
technical papers as des cours de oua-oua; of these the most 
impressively methodical — for listeners more staid —- was Mlle 
Ramenoux’s discussion of the concept of the logos in Heraclitus. 

But for general interest the animal psychologist earned most 
applause. If the long-playing, very long-playing record of fish- 
language had left us cold, the stories of bees dancing to show 
the others where to go for honey and crows counting up to seven 
to find the box with the titbit provided the stimulus to reverie 
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rather than thought which was what our pleasantly tired minds 
needed for the last Sunday afternoon, as the adroit and witty 
verbal clowning of Jean Tardieu, the sophisticated Norman 
folk-poetry of Jean Follain or the extravaganzas of Max Jacob 
read by the Abbé Morel had provided the proper relaxation 
for our late evening sessions. The strange combination of 
stimulus and relaxation is indeed the characteristic reward of 
French discussions; we had it in good measure at Cerisy and 


came away grateful. 
J- M. COCKING. 


The Wise Dame 
EVISITING towards the end of a long run a play which 
Roe saw in its first few weeks is like meeting an old 
schoolmate — what dullness has set in, what incipient 
baldness! The only consolation is that at the play one can blame 
the sense of brilliance departed on the effects of the run rather 
than on the wearing down of one’s own sensibility. Returning 
lately to The Chalk Garden and The Boy Friend, I felt that a law 
against runs of more than a year could be justified on grounds 
both artistic and humane. 

The Boy Friend is a simple matter. From time to time a critic 
fills a gap in his column by opining that ‘in its fourth year this 
extraordinary musical comedy is as fresh and sparkling as ever’. 
I always wonder whether the critic has seen the wretched thing. 
To judge from the performance I saw The Boy Friend has the 
four-year staggers. Mr Hayes, the bellboy, had spoken his lines 
so many times that a merciful censor allowed him to forget 
them. Miss Sterndale Bennett walked through her part with the 
look of a woman whose mind is strenuously fixed on next 
Sunday’s dinner. Miss Maria Charles’s croaks had a mechanical 
desperation, and the chorus boys, though they still jerked 
through the dances vigorously enough, showed in the songs a 
glazed eye and a slurred voice that threatened senile dementia. 
The best thing one could wish this sometime charming piece 
was that it should come off quickly. 

The Chalk Garden is only in its second year. Its disintegration 
is subtler but goes deeper. This is not surprising since The Chalk 
Garden is high ironic comedy and calls for the nicest control in 
performance. Where the cast of The Boy Friend lurch through 
an immutable routine the very production of The Chalk Garden 
has changed. I recall from last year two moments that stood 
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out among Dame Edith Evans’s finest strokes. Both occurred 
in the last act: Mrs St Maugham’s wilful old butler has died 
upstairs just as her granddaughter is about to leave her. Dame 
Edith spoke her line — about ‘going to see the old bastard’ — got 
her laugh, half-opened the door, gathered her skirt and, in 
silence, turned through the door and up the steps. It was a 
movement of extraordinary economy and grace, like a delicately 
timed rest in music. The other moment came at the end, when 
Mrs St Maugham is left alone with her companion the ex-mur- 
deress. Dame Edith stood in profile; without moving either her 
face or her body, she aged visibly in a few seconds. It was the 
kind of art beyond observable technique that wins the stab of 
recognition; it makes me wish I had not seen the play again. 
Dame Edith now sails through the wide open door and speaks 
her line on the stairs; she gets her laugh but no more. At the end 
she sits full face to the audience; the moment of ageing seems to 
pass by uncaught. Why these changes in the business of the 
performance? Unless Dame Edith’s exit last year was an acci- 
dent — caused perhaps by an awkward door — I can hazard only 
that the part no longer engages her whole imagination; that she 
lets herself do the easy thing and slurs over the finer points; 
even, perhaps, that she sits down because it is more comfortable 
than standing up. 

The performance as a whole seems to bear this out. Dame 
Edith is still magnificent, but it is the magnificence of a monstre 
sacré, rather than — as last year — of our greatest actress. I cannot 
remember that the outburst against Miss Madrigal then called 
up such a storm of unrelieved vocal rasping, or that at other 
points Dame Edith moved so sharply from growls to turkeycock 
hoots. Hearing her speak is always one of the great experiences 
of the theatre, but after seventeen months’ run she does not 
modulate as carefully as usual. Her playing is now broader, 
rougher; perhaps she cannot for long give herself fully to a 
character that she dislikes. At least Dame Edith still articulates 
to the last consonant. Mr Felix Aylmer, Miss Ffrangcon Davies, 
and Miss Judith Stott are all inaudible at times. Mr Aylmer 
(who was away ill last year) seems comfortable in his part even 
now, but all three give the impression of no longer caring much 
whether the play gets across to the back of the gallery or not. 
It has become, one feels, a muted semi-private affair; the 
players are bored, the audiences, so late in the run as this, 
respond dully; each bores the other. 

The annoying thing is that The Chalk Garden would probably 
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not be running now if Dame Edith Evans did not go on appear- 
ing in it, just as Waters of the Moon — a far poorer play — would 
not have run for over two years if Dame Edith and Dame Sybil 
Thorndike had not gone on grinding out performance after 
performance. Why does an artist at the height of her powers 
spend years in the same part — which, through repetition, she 
comes to play below her best — when she could be playing 
Madame Arkadina or Mother Courage or, with luck, a good 
new part? The long run — milking a play double-dry -— is 
unavoidable in the commercial theatre. As costs rise it has to be 
longer and longer; in New York a musical comedy must run 
for a year or eighteen months merely to recover its costs. But an 
actress in Dame Edith’s position can set her own terms. If she 
said ‘nine months and no more’ the commercial theatre would 
do as it was told. She need not consent to work the milking 
machine to the end. 

An actress who does not so consent is Dame Peggy Ashcroft. 
Her Miss Madrigal in The Chalk Garden was so dazzling a per- 
formance — idiosyncratic, moving, varied, forceful, an exotic 
bloom superbly trained to look natural — that it seems unfair to 
criticize her successor. The point is that Dame Peggy left after 
five months. She is always doing this. Even when she is in a big 
commercial success like The Heiress or The Deep Blue Sea she 
hands over to someone else after a time and goes off to play 
Hedda, Cleopatra, Brecht, Rosalind. The result is that no one 
sees her give a tired performance in a stale production, and 
everyone keeps his first impression of her undimmed. Among 
actresses Peggy Ashcroft is the wise Dame. 

JOHN ROSSELLI. 


The Sweet Smell of Success 

ERHAPS I shall never be a success; I went to the cinema 
Pp: the afternoon. I should have been sitting at home, 

puzzling out, after so many other people, an interpreta- 
tion of the Social Contract as seen by Hobbes, Locke and 
Rousseau, in order to pass on my view to the rising generation. 
But at 3.45 p.m., Rousseau was proving more than usually 
elusive, my mental fingers had become all thumbs, and around 
the deserted house in which I was sitting I could feel all London 
churning densely. The cinema can be a help in such cases. 
Besides the film was said to be sociological; America is, more 
than any other country, a product of the Enlightenment, 
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nothing like a little field-work to stimulate the imagination, 
and so on. 

The G— St— is a great tarnished cathedral, full of the 
poetry of decline, now that most of its patrons worship at home. 
It is the sort of cathedral I have always liked, with a huge 
window behind the altar opening directly on to heaven, or hell. 
During a preliminary station in a little chapel at the side 
where I found myself alone with some unremarkable graffiti, I 
could hear a rich voice beating at the empty pews, and sure 
enough, when I emerged into the gloomy nave, the Enlighten- 
ment was being preached. Along coral strands and amid 
waving palms, good Americans were being good to natives and 
bad Americans were being horrid. In the end, the bad were all, 
satisfactorily, wiped out. Solid, avenging bullets spluttered into 
their vicious bellies until, in a purified world, a noble torso was 
able to press itself against a swelling bust, as a new day dawned 
over the ocean. What was this but another supplement to the 
Supplément au voyage de Bougainville? Diderot, that homme sensible, 
would have embraced the cigarette-girl in his enthusiasm. My 
professional conscience did not require me to do this. It was 
already sufficiently relieved; (a va, it said to me, nous sommes 
toujours dans le sujet. 

A brief interlude of Englishness — that overstrained, announ- 
cer’s voice, the Queen here, the Queen there, a horse race, a 
cricket match, a flutter of light on light as Omo vied with 
Persil — then back again to reality, that is, America. 

The window now opened on to hell. New York had 
replaced the Pacific and we were concerned with that most 
sophisticated type of corruption, the commercial exploitation 
of mass curiosity. The Sweet Smell of Success deals with the 
power wielded by columnists who can make or break with a 
word. From the first glimpse of neon lights and bustle and 
tense faces, we could relax in the comfurtable conviction that 
the Elder Daughter of the Enlightenment was going to tell us 
the worst about human nature. 

The story is crude and bold, like a novel by Zola. A hand- 
some little squirt (Tony Curtis) is a publicity agent in the 
power of a sadistic columnist (Burt Lancaster), whose life is 
governed by the fact that he has a paternal-incestuous fixation 
on his young sister. The columnist is freezing the publicity 
agent out of business (‘You’re dead. Go and get yourself 
buried’) because he has failed to perform a particular dirty 
task. He has not succeeded in breaking up a love affair between 
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the young sister and an upright musician, a love affair which is 
going to end in marriage and so deprive the columnist of his 
only emotional satisfaction. The handsome little squirt, con- 
sumed with ambition (‘I want to be up there where it’s always 
balmy’) and therefore dependent on the columnist, tries 
again. He plants a Communist smear on the musician by the 
device of prostituting an ex-girl-friend to a journalist who 
agrees to insert the item in his paper. When this fails, he puts 
marijuana in the musician’s pockets and arranges to have him 
picked up by a corrupt police officer, also in the power of the 
columnist. This too fails. The girl discovers the truth, breaks 
with her brother who is left disconsolate, and the publicity 
agent is beaten up by the police officer whom he has, incident- 
ally, insulted. 

Virtue triumphs but vice has been most interesting. As Anita 
Loos might have said, evil is the writer’s best friend. This film 
is, itself, hardly more than a commercial product, but it has 
qualities. The study of the humiliated little publicity agent, 
scurrying this way and that to do his dirty work, yet with some 
particles of decency surviving in his nature and bound to the 
columnist by a sort of filial hatred, is quite subtle. The 
columnist, a maniac and a fraud, yet able to speak the truth on 
occasions, is the centre of some excellent scenes. Particularly 
effective is one in which he is walking along the noisy, brawling 
streets, after picking up several pieces of dirt and insulting the 
last three people he has interviewed. He sniffs the air and says, 
‘I love this great city’, as if he were the Mayor of Sodom or 
Gomorrah, about to put his hand on his heart and make a 
speech. 

This vision of society held together by no contract except 
success, and where success is achieved by tapping the most 
doubtful elements in public opinion, is no doubt very one- 
sided. I am sufficiently a child of the Enlightenment to believe 
that decency is statistically predominant and will prevail. 
Perhaps, if it came to the point, I should make quite a good, 
good American. Yet there is enough truth in the dark view, 
which has become more purely dark, I think, since the 
Enlightenment, to make it temporarily convincing. As I settled 
down to my books again, I had to admit that I had been 
refreshed by the rank smell of wickedness. Let me see: Hobbes 
will have to be moved up; emphasize the suspicious ambiguities 
in Locke and Rousseau. 

J. G. w. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — I find the comments of B. W. on The Making of Moo 
curiously insensitive to the problem of the power of religious ortho- 
doxy to distort thinking in our society. Mr Nigel Dennis has set out 
to restate certain well-known facts about institutionalized religions: 
that their forms spring from a projection of human fears and aspira- 
tions; that the majority of religions have not hesitated to use force to 
maintain their dogmas in the face of challenging human discovery; 
that since force has become untenable other means are made use of 
to ‘nibble at men’s minds’. 

B. W. complains that these ideas are not new. Of course they are 
not. But a strong case can be made out for their pungent restatement 
at the present time. Religious orthodoxy is to-day held persistently 
before the mind of every child in spite of the fact that orthodoxy is 
now a minority belief in the population. Orthodoxy is hammered 
home in daily broadcasts. But alternatives to orthodoxy are not given a 
platform. There is a conspiracy of silence about them. The con- 
sequence is that many young people, unable to accept the dogmas 
of orthodoxy, are denied access to alternative outlooks and are 
utterly lost. This indeed is nibbling at men’s minds. 

With brilliant brevity and lightness of touch, Nigel Dennis has 
pilloried, not religion as such, but the mess men can make of 
institutionalizing their religious needs. By implication, he warns his 
audience to have a second look at whatever is handed to them as 
sacrosanct. To miss the value of such a satire at the present time 
suggests ignorance of the tortured confusion of many young people 
who think they ought to accept the orthodoxy which society power- 
fully focuses upon them, but find that they cannot do so. 


Yours faithfully, 


JAMES HEMMING. 


31 BROOM WATER, 
TEDDINGTON. 


JULY 30TH, 1957- 








Book Supplement 


GRAND STRATEGY, Vol. VI. By John Ehrman. (H.M.S.O. gos.) 


GRAND STRATEGY. Vol II. By J. R. M. Butler. (H.M.S.O. 603 pp. 
405.) 

THE DEFENCE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. By Basil Collier. 
(H.M.S.O. 557 pp. 50s.) 

Mr Ehrman’s previous volume in the Grand Strategy series of the 
Official War History has been dealt with in an earlier issue. The new 
one represents a similar achievement under similar limitations. (See 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, September 1956.) 

The achievement is the more remarkable in view of the difficulties 
as well as of the bulk of the material. Mr Ehrman himself points out 
that both the British and the American authors of important docu- 
ments were often very slipshod in their use of language: ‘Papers were 
verbose and imprecise because their arguments were imprecise; and 
the fact that neither side was obliged to translate into another tongue 
encouraged both to tolerate phrases which they might otherwise 
have had to define’. It may be that a certain imprecision is actually 
desirable when allies are attempting to achieve agreement in order 
that firm positions may not be taken up at too early a stage, but it 
seems fairly clear that on occasion this went too far. In particular, 
the British Chiefs of Staff seem to have felt, both in regard to the 
Mediterranean campaigns and later in the final German campaign, 
that their arguments were not so much rejected by the Americans as 
misunderstood. 

From the point of view of narrative, Mr Ehrman has a less 
promising theme in the new volume than in its predecessor. In the 
first four chapters, which deal with the final stages of the fighting in 
Europe, he is mainly concerned with the working out of plans whose 
ultimate success in one way or another was never seriously in doubt 
except in the deranged mind of the Fiihrer. The same is only slightly 
less true of Chapters V-IX, which deal with the final defeat of Japan. 
But here much of the argument about future strategy had no upshot 
at all, since the war came to an end so much sooner than the plan- 
ners, relying on conventional weapons, had allowed for. A good deal 
of space is thus devoted to the details of the reconquest of Burma 
which, although interesting in itself from many points of view, is a 
little out of scale from the point of view of the primary theme of the 

series. 
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Much more important is the fact which Mr Ehrman himself 
points to in his preface, namely, that as victory became near political 
considerations tended more and more to come to the front: 


Operational strategy becomes increasingly a matter for the theatre 
commanders; but its consequences become increasingly the concern 
of the Foreign Departments, and the Governments in London and 
Washington are thus brought again into the detail of local plans. The 
combinations and conflicts between the military and diplomatic issues, 
and the part played in this association by the central strategic authori- 
ties, form the main theme of that part of the volume in which grand 
strategy itself falls increasingly into the background. 


In fact, however, Mr Ehrman’s materials do not allow him to fulfil 
altogether the promise which he here holds out and the reader has 
to turn to other works if he is to study the strategy in its proper po- 
litical context. 

Once again we come to the central theme which Mr Ehrman 
tackled in his previous volume, namely, the difference between the 
British and the Americans in their conception of the proper relation- 
ship between political and military considerations. The British 
system, he writes, ‘allowed for regular consultation between the 
diplomatic and military interests, whereas the Americans did not. 
The U.S. army in particular, from Marshall downwards, ignored — 
quite deliberately — the diplomatic future.’ A striking example of this 
is given by the comment made by General Marshall to General 
Eisenhower on April 28th, 1945, in regard to the suggestion that an 
effort should be made to liberate Prague before the arrival of the 
Russians. ‘Personally,’ he wrote, ‘and aside from all logistic, tactical, 
or strategic implications, I should be loth to hazard American lives 
for purely political purposes.’ What wars are fought for and what 
people’s lives are hazarded for if not for political purposes is some- 
thing into which this most able and influential soldier seems never to 
have inquired. 

On the other hand, Mr Ehrman repeats the warning that one 
should not exaggerate British foresight during the war years with 
regard to the post-war political scene. 


For the British attitude at this stage should not be misunderstood. 
It is perhaps easy, in view of developments in the following decade, to 
see in it the emergence of a policy which later became orthodox 
throughout the Western world. But attitudes and policy should not be 
confused. In the first place, even if the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary — the authorities principally concerned at this stage — had 
decided in the spring of 1945 that action should be taken on the 
assumption that Russia might be a potential enemy, there was no 
likelihood of such action being adopted by their country or in the 
United States. But secondly, they did not so decide. Disappointed, 
distrustful and sometimes deeply alarmed as they were, their hopes, 
9° 
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and British policy, rested on a continuing partnership of the three 
Powers expressed in and operating through the instrument of the 
United Nations to which it was complementary. The strategy they 
wished to adopt in Germany was designed, not for reasons of defence 
or attack against Russia — which should then have taken high priority 
in the campaign — but with the object, which they recognized must 
remain subsidiary to the immediate military task, of negotiating 
from strength. In the atmosphere of the time, this seemed to them a 
useful — possibly an essential — contribution to the tripartite alliance, 
guarding it from that threat of excessive Soviet ambition which 
Soviet conquests appeared to foster. The British in fact had not aban- 
doned the objects, or even entirely the hopes, of the Yalta Conference. 
Rather, they had returned to the attitude they first adopted in the 
late summer of 1944. They did not despair of a solution with the 
Russians: indeed they expected it. But they expected it as a result of 
firm amd timely measures which would remind their ally of his obliga- 
tions, and whose inception depended on the movements of the 
Western armies in the few weeks that remained. 


On what was to prove in the long run the greatest of all the po- 
litical military decisions taken by the allies, that to use the atomic 
bomb, Mr Ehrman adds two points perhaps to what is already 
general knowledge. In the first place, he suggests that one of the 
things at the back of the minds of those who had to take this decision 
on the American side, was the question of the view which Congress 
might ultimately take about it. What would happen if Congress de- 
cided to have an investigation of the Manhattan Project after the 
war and discovered that all these great efforts had been made and 
expense incurred, to create a weapon which was never used? The 
second point concerns the quite clear British decision to leave the re- 
sponsibility here to the Americans and not to insist upon the matter 
being handled through inter-allied consultation. Despite their 
strong position on paper, if they had wished to take the other course, 
the British, Mr Ehrman suggests, were content to accept the view 
that they were best served by acquiescing in the status of junior 
partner. It would be interesting to speculate —- but Mr Ehrman never 
lets himself speculate — how far this decision affected future events. 

The main interest of the present volume does not lie, however, in 
the narrative chapters, but in the last chapter where Mr Ehrman 
describes, under the title, ‘Central Organization’, the machinery 
which had been created for the central conduct of the war; first on 
the British side and then for running the Anglo-American Alliance. 
This alliance was never complete. Even the flow of information was 
not without limits. For instance, the British were never informed of 
the decisions taken when President Roosevelt conferred in July 1944 
with his Pacific commanders at Pearl Harbour. Since the decisions 
were based on the assumption, later abandoned, that Japan could 
be forced into surrender without an invasion of the home islands, 
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this was perhaps not of first-rate importance, but it is significant 
enough. Furthermore, quite apart from the different conceptions 
over the relations between military and political objectives, there was 
the difference arising out of the different circumstances of the two 
countries. 

American policy took shape against a background of plenty in 
men, materials and technique; and of the confidence which such re- 
sources inspire: the British, aware always of the limits to their effort 
in a war across two hemispheres, as naturally envisaged their strategy 
in the appropriate terms. The two allies, in fact, worked to entirely 
different margins, even when the demands on the Americans in- 
creased and when the British could count increasingly on the Ameri- 
can contribution. The results were to be seen, in varying forms, 
throughout the period of the strategic offensive. 


Nevertheless, and in spite of all these difficulties, the alliance was 
a success and fundamentally achieved its objects. 

For the two nations were perhaps most fortunate in the fact that 
effective control of both sides of the Atlantic was in the hands of sen- 
sible men, who handled the difficulties with moderation, and when 
necessary adjusted themselves to a result that favoured one side. 


Mr Ehrman makes clear, as others have done, how much was owed 
to the personal partnership of President and Prime Minister and 
indicates how their different personalities affected the different ma- 
chinery set up for their use. He draws, for instance, an interesting 
contrast between the functions on the one hand of Admiral Leahy 
and Harry Hopkins, and on the other of General Ismay. On the 
British side we have a complete metamorphosis of Cabinet govern- 
ment, with Cabinet committees and the still more complicated ma- 
chinery of the secretariat, largely displacing the Cabinet itself as the 
source of decisions. The importance of the closest personal contacts 
between members of the different branches of the secretariat is par- 
ticularly emphasized in a comment which Sir Edward Bridges writes 
upon the elaborate chart of war-time organization which Mr 
Ehrman gives as Appendix IV. 

On the military side much hinged upon the successful working of 
the committee of Chiefs of Staff. Here, as certain specimen agendas 
make it clear, the pressure of daily business tended to overwhelm 
any opportunities for deep brooding on the fundamentals of 
strategy; but that, after all, is how things in fact get done. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff, the central point for allied de- 
cision-making, were affected in their organization by the American 
pattern, where the military leaders had a much greater inde- 
pendence of the President than their British colleagues had of the 
Prime Minister — another reflection of the different interests and 
personalities of the two national leaders. And towards the end of the 
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war the American preference for leaving as much as possible to the 
theatre commanders tended to reduce the importance of the Com- 
bined Chiefs in American eyes at a time when the British were still 
trying to use this machinery for getting across their own different 
views about the right course to take. 

This chapter of Mr Ehrman’s is likely to be a classic in the field of 
public administration and should be intently studied, even by those 
for whom military history has little or no attraction in itself. It raises 
in acute form the curious paradox that, although war at the time 
makes the operations of government necessarily more secret and 
obscure, it afterwards casts more light upon them than they habitu- 
ally receive in peace-time. No one outside government has been 
given the facilities of the war historians to describe our peace-time 
machinery, whether on the national scale or in relation to our 
alliances; and looking at what has happened to our alliances in the 
last few months, one is tempted to wonder whether there may not be 
faults of machinery as well as differences of opinion and outlook to 
explain some of the weaknesses. A history of Anglo-American rela- 
tions in the first decade of the ‘Peace’, written with the same access to 
material as Mr Ehrman and his colleagues have enjoyed for the war 
years, would be a major contribution to finding out where we are and 
where we are going. 


Unlike Mr Ehrman’s two volumes, Mr Butler’s deals not with the 
planning and accomplishment of victory, but with the reactions to 
a series of bitter defeats and disappointments. The period he covers, 
September 1939 to June 1941, lends itself less well than the later 
period to an overall strategical account - since so many plans were 
made that never came to fruition — and tends more easily to fall into 
rather fragmentary sections on the different areas in which Britain’s 
fighting forces were active, or were being prepared for action. Nor 
(unlike Sir Winston Churchill’s book) can unity be found in seeing 
the whole terrible drama unfold from the point of view of a single 
major actor. Since Britain faced war when it came with insufficient 
resources, much of the stuff of strategical argument came to be 
concerned with stretching them to their utmost, and one can see 
how (after May-June 1940) the vigorous and optimistic character 
of the Prime Minister tended to bring him down on the side of their 
maximum immediate employment as against the professional 
desire to insure against future risks. Thus for Churchill, Egypt 
clearly bulked larger than Singapore. 

On the major calculations there was no real mistake - Germany 
was in the end defeated by the methods that had been foreseen at 
the beginning; and Churchill’s realization that nothing must be 
done to endanger the ultimate full co-operation of American forces 
in this process was not the least of his contributions. But on the 
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closer view, this volume should put us on our guard against any 
claims that Grand Strategy is an exact science. The possible results 
of strategic bombing with the small forces available in the period 
here covered were quite obviously over-estimated. The economic 
experts expected tremendous results from the air war, while the 
airmen pinned their faith to blockade. Or again, the enemy’s 
intentions were misread; anti-invasion preparations continued to 
monopolize much attention, well after the Germans had in fact 
switched their immediate goals to the East. Where political calcula- 
tions were involved, wishful thinking was endemic. The chances of 
Yugoslavia and Turkey voluntarily entering the anti-German 
coalitions were badly over-estimated - a fact which helped to 
produce the disaster in Greece. Here, however, it can be argued that 
the intervention could be justified politically; the worst muddle 
came earlier. The decision to intervene in Norway and, indeed, the 
whole Norwegian campaign in preparation and execution may long 
be studied as a model of what happens when an operation is thought 
of in relation to shifting and overlapping objectives with no clear 
attempt to follow through its likely consequences. 

It is disappointing that Mr Butler —-not himself a military historian 
— has taken it as axiomatic that his role is to keep as close to purely 
military history as possible. Though the basic information upon the 
organization of Britain’s military effort is given, there is little dis- 
cussion of the merits or demerits of the pattern evolved and scarcely 
any attempt to fit into the general picture either Parliament or 
people. Yet Britain at war remained a democracy and a critical one; 
did this have no effects at all on what was done? 

The German invasion plans of 1940 and their frustration by the 
valour of Fighter Command aided by the indispensable radar 
chain, ‘possibly the best investment ever made by a British Govern- 
ment’, also form the central topic of Mr Collier’s volume. But it has 
other important features. Its early chapters on planning between 
the wars, though confined to home defence, will help the diplo- 
matic historian to see how much of the political history of that 
period will need to be rewritten when Professor Gibbs’s opening 
instalment of the Grand Strategy series at last appears. Its demon- 
stration of the priority given to finance at that time may not be 
without its current implications. For the war years, there is also 
the story of the V1’s and V2’s — an essay in science and espionage. 

MAX BELOFF, 


BAUDELAIRE IN OUR TIME: THE CENTENARY OF ‘LES FLEURS DU 
MAL’. 
What do we want to know about the author of Les Fleurs du Mal 


after a hundred years? Dr Enid Starkie, in her long absorbing 
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biography* (a revised and enlarged edition of an earlier book) 
assumes that we want to know everything; and considering how 
much of himself Baudelaire put into his verse (which is more 
emphatically personal than any other verse of equal ‘universality’) 
she may well be right. She also assumes — and here, though she is 
certainly right, she perhaps gives Baudelaire’s hypocrites lecteurs less 
credit than they deserve — that we still want to know why he is 
important; hence she stresses, at every point, his ‘deep spiritual pre- 
occupations’, the self-generated loneliness strengthened and 
deepened by every chance imaginary encounter which he recorded: 
Fugitive beauté 

Dont le regard m’a fait soudainement renaitre, 

Ne te verrai-je plus que dans |’éternité? 
She stresses his role as artist and saint, in which he himself antici- 
pated some of his successors’ philosophically savage attempts to see 
his own life ‘existentially’: ‘grant me the strength to do my duty 
immediately and every day’, he prayed, in the manner of a Stendhal 
hero and without irony; but he also prayed — and his glib inter- 
preters can hardly follow him here: 

O Seigneur, donnez-moi la force et le courage 

De contempler mon coeur et mon corps sans dégoiut ... 
She stresses the importance he placed on his own suffering: 

je sais que la douleur est la noblesse unique. 


In short, as Dr Starkie writes, Baudelaire ‘expressed in his poems 
all the life of a modern city, the vice, the misery, the barren dreams 
and the despair ...’ 

All these things are still there, both in his verse and in the cities 
where he got his experience and his images; for twentieth-century 
Paris has changed little from the ‘cité pleine de réves’ of a hundred 
years ago, and if Baudelaire came back to-day no doubt he would 
see it and feel it and write it all over again. 

Paris change! mais rien dans ma melancolie 

N’a bougé! palais neufs, échafaudages, blocs, 

Vieux faubourgs, tout pour moi devient allégorie, 

Et mes chers souvenirs sont plus lourds que des rocs. 
New styles of architecture — though even these have made little 
impression on the whole, any more than they have in London, 
another nineteenth-century city — but no change of heart. 

Dr. Starkie does even those who know all this a service in her 
detailed account of Baudelaire’s love-hate struggle with the 
bourgeois city, symbolised for him perhaps by his own mother and 
by the conseil judiciaire which contrived to keep a man who had 
capital (and few poets have had any) poor and debt-ridden till his 


* Baulelaire, by Enid Starkie. Faber, 50s. 
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death. The figure who emerges from these details is a familiar one; 
we can simplify it by selection, but it is immune from change. Even 
Sartre’s brief, biased and brilliant study (which can usefully be read 
as a kind of stylized Byzantine portrait) does no more than high- 
light, novelistically, the inevitable fixity and permanence to which 
every individual piece of pathos, pride, absurdity, etc., was tending. 
Baudelaire knew in advance where Sartre says he was going, 
everything was summed up already in the initial choice which he 
made: to exist for himself; ‘the free choice’ (in existential language: 
this is the last sentence of Sartre’s essay) ‘which a man makes of 
himself is completely identified with what is called his destiny’. The 
‘character’ of the man as we meet it in Dr Starkie’s book — the 
obsessions, the wilful stupidities, the sufferings — becomes the means 
by which he implements his choice to be poet, hero, saint, working 
in the context he had and with the materials he had. It is from this 
Dostoevskian figure that T. S. Eliot distilled, in an essay not listed 
in Dr Starkie’s bibliography, the essence of the poet’s art and put 
it in a bottle on a shelf alongside bigger bottles labelled Goethe and 
Dante; men who ‘understood and foresaw a great deal’, men who 
‘had the sense of the age’. (The comparison with Dante seems more 
helpful and relevant than the Goethe one; the Dante of the Inferno 
who wrote 

Per me si va nella citta dolente, 

Per me si va nell’eterno dolore, 

Per me si va tra la perduta gente. 


Hell is a city much like Paris.) 
* * * 


The importance, then, of Baudelaire seems beyond question. It 
is still true, as Eliot says, that he put into his work much that is 
perishable; but the power of his best work may partly lie in the 
contrast between the ‘eternal’ Alexandrine of the French classical 
tradition — he made no technical innovations — and in the personal 
and local colour; the romantic images seem to enter a classical 
context in a way they don’t with any English poet of the time. 
It disgusted people that he could write nakedly of fallen nature 
and at the same time have the nerve to write nobly and serenely. 
And there is no corresponding slackening of metrical or linguistic 
strictness, such as you get in Tennyson or Swinburne. Baudelaire 
seems to me to be the supreme modern triumph of the lofty French 
tradition; it waited a long time for him, but it was worth the wait. 

The ‘perishable stuff’, after all, is the modernity of Baudelaire. 
It is no accident that he regarded his criticism as being as important 
a part of what he had to say about the totality of experience as was 
his verse. When the verse is really good — but only then — this is 
significant. And, of course, in his attitude to loneliness and despair, 
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his feeling for evil, his sex-attitudes, he is more modern than all 
except two or three of his successors in any literature. He is modern 
because his key words, angoisse, amour (‘j’ai cherché dans l’amour un 
sommeil oublieux’ ; is he the only French writer to redeem that word 
amour from triviality?) and the rest, are still valid; they haven’t 
passed into history as most of Virgil’s have, or Racine’s. 

And he is particularly modern for us in England, because we 
haven’t had anyone like him. We have adopted him; we had to. 
The only English poet who came near, ever, to expressing one side 
of his vision was Shelley (whom we know Baudelaire read, for he 
quoted, with ironic approval, the words ‘I am one whom men love 
not — and yet regret’, from Stanzas Written in Dejection Near Naples). 
But Shelley had little first-hand experience of life; and what he 
had, he was quite unable to keep his mind on. His attempt to live a 
‘poet’s’ life was not founded on anything steadfast or heroic; there 
was isolation, but not real, felt isolation ; only dream-world isolation. 
There is, in Shelley, not enough which is ‘perishable’; he put it all 
in a sort of Arctic deep-freeze. He offers idéal without spleen. But there 
are occasional lines— 


She met me, stranger, upon life’s rough way, 
And lured me towards sweet death ... 


particularly in the Shelley obsessed with le départ and le voyage which 
are Baudelairian in spirit. 

A ship is floating in the harbour now, 

A wind is hovering o’er the mountain’s brow; 


There is a path on the sea’s azure floor 
No keel has ever ploughed that path before ... 


Shelley’s desire to escape into the heights moves us less because it 
isn’t contrasted sufficiently with human life; and his despair that 
language, his sole lifeline, won’t get him there is a weak taking-off 
point (and, for a poet, a downright silly one). You have to add to 
the Shelleyan rhapsodical longing for freedom and escape, a good 
deal of Baudelairian knowledge; then you get in, say, the end of 
Elévation, the kind of poésie des départs Shelley tried to write but hardly 
ever quite brought off: 

Derriére les ennuis et les vastes chagrins 

Qui chargent de leur poids l’existence brumeuse, 

Heureux celui qui peut d’une aile vigoureuse 

S’élancer vers les champs lumineux et sereins. 


But Baudelaire’s belief in the poet’s dignity, his vision of it still 
steady through the corruption and destruction of the man’s, the 
nobility and understanding of such lines as 


Soyez béni, mon Dieu, qui donnez la souffrance 
Comme un divin reméde a nos impuretés 
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show up the muddled innocence of Shelley’s mind, which could 
write (and it is one of his best lines) 


For oft must we still weep, for we are human, 


as if it were a flaw he hadn’t thought of, something that ought not 
to be there, something nasty in the post-revolutionary woodshed. 
Baudelaire knew better, which is why he wrote better even about 
Shelley’s pet Beauté parfaite: 

Elle pleure, insensé, parce qu’elle a vecu! 

Et parce qu’elle vit! Mais ce qu’elle déplore ... 

C’est que demain, hélas! il faudra vivre encore ! 

Demain, aprés-demain et toujours! — comme nous! 
Shelley lacked the courage of his few convinced moments on 
humanity; which is why the English, who haven’t had a really 
human universal poet since Shakespeare, still need to read Baudelaire 
to bring them up to date. 

K. W. GRANSDEN. 


THE TRAGIC PHILOSOPHER. A STUDY OF FRIEDRICH 
NIETSZCHE. By F. A. Lea. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. London. 
1957-) 

A work on Nietszche might well come as a surprise at a time when 
system building in philosophy has given place to the rigours of 
logical analysis. Sweeping views of man’s destiny in terms of aphorism 
and dithyrambics are likely to arouse cynical comment, and the 
Pisgah vision of the future made familiar to us by Spengler and 
Toynbee is uncongenial to the sober historian. 

But Nietszche stands apart from the stereotype of the philosopher 
if not from the philosophes, and a critical appraisal of his develop- 
ment is welcome. For this volume is neither a biography nor a 
formal exposition, but an analysis of the unfolding of his views in 
terms of the influences that shaped a mind which was unique to a 
degree and prophetic in its intentions. 

The special merit of Mr Lea’s method lies in his successful 
attempt to trace the vicissitudes of Nietszche’s ideas in terms of his 
particular equipment as a classical philologist who came under the 
influence of Schopenhauer and Wagner; both of whom he assimi- 
lated and finally outgrew. The pessimism of the former was trans- 
muted, if not wholly abandoned, in favour of a naturalistic human- 
ism, which gave way to a quest for a scientific solution that had, in 
terms of his critique of morals and theory of knowledge, a foretaste 
of pragmatism. Mr Lea’s task has been no easy one, for in tracing 
Nietszche’s kaleidoscopic pattern he has been obliged to seek for 
aims through a flashing stream of aphorisms which swirled and 
eddied until it crashed over into the abyss of Ecce Homo. Nietszche’s 
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concept of the transvaluation of values proved him to be au fond a 
moralist with one foot in history and the other in a theory of will, 
which foreshadowed in a remarkable fashion the instinct theory of 
Freud. He was, however, no systematic exponent. As visionary as 
Blake, as wide ranging as Goethe, as truly ascetic as Pascal, and as 
seemingly detached as Spinoza, he was, like Jacob struggling with 
the angel, forever attempting to disentangle himself from his roots 
which held him to the end in the toils of an inverted Calvinism. Nor 
did he ever solve the antinomy of Olympus versus Calvary. Indeed, 
Mr Lea in his terminal chapter claims that Nietszche’s anti-religious 
bias was more apparent than real. 

Had illness and final psychosis not shattered this extraordinary 
centre of intuitive radiations, we would have been given a more 
scientific if less poetic vision of the human situation. 

EMANUEL MILLER, 


JOHN LO@KE, A BIOGRAPHY. By Maurice Cranston. (Longmans, 
Green and Co. 42s.) 
This book, the result of eight years’ research among largely un- 
published papers, probably contains the final revelations we can 
hope for concerning Locke’s personality and character. Nothing 
‘sensational’ emerges, if I may be allowed a dreadful pun on the 
Nihil est ... The volume of the Journal published a year or two ago 
by Professor Lough was a good example of the total matter-of- 
factness of Locke’s private writing. Mr Cranston emphasizes his 
secretiveness. He grew up amid civil war and for a large part of his 
adult life was an éminence grise to important politicians. It is under- 
standable that he should have been careful in an age when private 
papers were likely to be seized. But it is clear that he was never 
intimate with himself, in a modern way. It is not known whether he 
ever had a real love affair. He kept up a good deal of elephantine 
banter with women friends and finally settled in the house of Lady 
Masham, who had been in love with him before her marriage. He 
had a sort of Lewis Carroll relationship with several children, and in 
his old age he wrote rather fulsome letters to his young admirers. He 
suffered from asthma, he was ‘naturally costive’, he was ‘choleric’, 
and he watched his financial affairs very closely. At times he seems 
quite devoid of charm, yet he had an immense circle of friends and 
was much given to founding intellectual clubs. It is very difficult, 
indeed, to get the feel of his personality; like his great bachelor 
contemporaries, Newton, Spinoza, Leibnitz and Bayle, he is slightly 
inhuman or superhuman. 

Mr Cranston does not attempt to humanize the picture. He sets 
out the facts as he has ascertained them, in short, utilitarian para- 
graphs, with a positively Lockeian plainness. At first his book seems 
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dull and then its deliberate dryness, varied with an occasional hint 
of irony, appears very suitable to the subject. 

It makes us reflect on the remoteness of Locke’s world from ours. 
The first great formulator of scientific empiricism and political 
toleration was still partly caught in mediaevalism, both in thought 
and manners. He lived in a society that was at once coarser and 
more ceremonious than ours. He writes to an intimate woman 
friend, addressing her as Madam and advising her archly to keep 
on breeding so as to have time, during her confinements, to send 
him long letters. He was familarly established for years in the house 
of the first Lord Shaftesbury, who genuinely appreciated a philoso- 
pher, enjoyed a great reputation as a lecher, became first minister 
of the realm, was shut up in the Tower, attempted rebellion and 
died in exile. But more interesting than these excitements are the 
robustness and universality of Locke’s thought. He was at once a 
doctor, an experimental scientist, a political adviser, a theologian, 
a civil servant, an educational theorist and an economist. In spite of 
the religious and dynastic rough-and-tumble, this was still a world 
in which a man could be firmly a believer without sacrificing the 
intellect, a polygraph without being a dilettante, an English 
politician without feeling that the real decisions were being made 
any further away than Holland, a philosophical and scientific 
thinker without having doubts about the validity of thought and the 
consequences of science. The world had not yet got out of hand. 
To read about such a life gives us courage to think that we might 
someday get it back into hand. 

J. G. w. 


THE IRRESISTIBLE THEATRE. By W. Bridges-Adams. (Secker 
and Warburg. 42s.) 

With misleading modesty, Mr W. Bridges-Adams explains in the 
foreword to his new book that it ‘aims no higher than to introduce 
the general reader to the history of the English stage in all its aspects.’ 
What the general reader will, in fact, find in this first volume, which 
takes the story ‘From the Conquest to the Commonwealth’, is a 
fresh, rich, admirably organized survey which is worth a library of 
literary rhapsodies and textual statistics. One of the principal merits 
of The Irresistible Theatre is its light but firm insistence, at every turn, 
on playhouse realities; unlike many students of the Elizabethan 
drama, Mr Bridges-Adams never forgets that the right and proper 
end of a play is a stage, and his careful analysis of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries and successors points their shameful neglect by our 
own theatre, for want of a Comedie Anglaise. Although the author 
does not minimize their flaws and considers them frankly not as 
confectioners of poetic ‘specimens’, but as hard-pressed playmakers, 
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he refuses to let Shakespeare swamp them in history as he has 
swamped them in the theatre, and he makes it abundantly clear 
what riches we deny ourselves by depending for our knowledge of 
the drama on the chaos of the entertainment industry or the bar- 
dolatry of the ‘classic’ theatres in Stratford and Lambeth. Mr 
Bridges-Adams’s special enthusiasms, it seems, are Dekker, Hey- 
wood and Middleton; ‘as our scholarship works its way from the 
study to the stage, their reputations are likely to grow.’ Among the 
many merits of The Irresistible Theatre is the author’s persistent 
awareness of how little we know, how much more we may yet dis- 
cover; his ultimate sense of humility before the inexplicable wonders 
of great theatre; and his frequent use of illustration out of his wide 
practical experience, lighting up the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies with swift asides from our own. Thus, of the English miracles, 
he writes: ‘South of London the passion for play-acting was less 
strong — a touring manager still looks for his biggest returns in the 
north’; of Herod, ‘the part is impossible without the uplifting 
touch that actors used to call a bit of the old’; and he points out that 
our theatre ‘is beginning to perceive that what is historically wrong 
may be aesthetically right; in this matter we are reverting to the 
custom of Shakespeare’s day.’ Some of the best pages in the book 
are devoted to acting: he likes to speculate on the employment of 
professionals for the fat parts in the moralities and miracles, outlines 
the emergence of the techniques which Shakespeare used and sup- 
plied, and suggests that Alleyn and Burbage may ‘set before us the 
two unchanging types of great acting, the daemonic and the pro- 
tean.’ Both style and thought are salted with lively prejudice; in 
emphasizing the importance of show in the theatre, he extols the 
picture-frame stage of to-day as the ‘consummation’ of theatrical 
evolution. I look forward eagerly to Mr Bridges-Adams’s next 
volume, and recommend this as an indispensable addition to every 


theatre library. 
RICHARD FINDLATER. 


THE FINE ART OF READINGAND OTHER LITERARYSTUDIES. 
By David Cecil. (Constable. 18s.) 

PRELIMINARY ESSAYS. By John Wain. (Macmillan. 15s.) 
DICKENS AT WORK. By John Butt and Kathleen Tillotson. 
(Methuen. 255.) 

VICTORIAN DAys. By Lady Clodagh Anson. (The Richards Press. 
255.) 

‘Art,’ writes Lord David Cecil, ‘is a subjective, sensual, and highly 
personal activity in which facts and ideas are the servants of fancy 
and feeling; and the artist’s first aim is not truth but delight.’ Thus 
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a voice from contemporary Oxford; and it seems, across the gap of 
over a century, to reply to that of the earnest Cambridge Apostle 
whose “Tennyson, we cannot live in art’? prompted the (mock- 
expiatory?) Palace of Art. To rescue literature from the acid-stained 
handsof theanalytical chemist is todo it a manifest service; that there 
are, however, more subtle dangers in confining it to ‘a lordly 
pleasure-house’ both Tennyson and the pervasively pastel shades of 
Lord David’s palette would seem to attest. There are exceptions, of 
course; the Conrad has a palpable weight and sobriety. Walter Pater, 
undeniably, is designed wholly to please; and must do so, if only for 
the comment on the attempt of this ‘decorous, low-spirited don’ to 
write an appreciation of Watteau in the form of a diary kept by a 
young girl. “The appreciation is exquisite, but the diary is as much 
like a real girl’s diary as Lord Fancourt Babberley is like Charley’s 
Aunt.’ 

To turn from crumbling stone to sturdy Redbrick. Lord David’s 
desire to efface from certain of his essays the inflexion of the spoken 
word has no counterpart in Mr Wain, who is throughout emphati- 
cally casual and colloquial. He is also incisive; there is nothing in the 
least languid, either in his manner or his matter. The book opens 
with a long and vigorous essay on Restoration Comedy and the Modern 
Critics, and closes with a controversial contribution on The Literary 
Critic in the University (an essay written, by the way, for the Redbrick 
number of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY). Between cover and 
cover we are offered, amongst other things, a stimulating disquisition 
on Ovid in English; a re-examination of Wordsworth in the light of 
some recent studies; and a reappraisal — long overdue — of Arnold 
Bennett, which is likely to rescue from the semi-limbo in which they 
now languish such considerable works of art as Clayhanger and The 
Old Wives Tale. 

The authors of Dickens at Work offer to their readers a most novel 
and rewarding experience. This is nothing less than to assist at the 
inception, growth and completion of eight works by Charles Dickens; 
from the Sketches by Boz of 1836—7 to Little Dorrit of twenty years later. 
Making full use of the invaluable Forster Collection, and working 
with Dickens’s own manuscripts, proof sheets and memoranda, they 
enable us to look over the novelist’s shoulder as he roughs out his 
plots, chooses, rejects and remoulds his material under the pressure 
of serial publication or the weight of contemporary public opinion. 
Many passages which prudence forced him to withold are here 
printed for the first time; and, eventually, one hopes, will be restored 
to a full and unbowdlerized text.(The young lady whom convention 
then permitted to have ankles may also own to having legs as well.) 

That emotional craving for contact with his audience which was 
later to prove so dangerous to Dickens, seems at this early stage 
actually to have fed and reinforced the flow of inspiration. In later 
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years the craving became more malignant; not even the threat of 
death could then persuade him to relinquish the ecstasy he sought 
in immolating himself before the eyes of a sensation-hungry public. 

It is sad to learn that Lady Clodagh Anson died shortly before the 
publication of her reminiscences; and pleasant to discover how much 
that is immediately and warmly likeable she succeeded in trans- 
ferring, first, to the printed word. Clodagh, we are told, means ‘a 
stony place’; nothing could be less stony than the personality herein 
revealed. Although Lady Clodagh — and in this day and age some 
will find it necessary to forgive her for the fact - was the daughter 
of the fifth Marquess of Waterford, lineal distinction is nowhere 
permitted to make for literary dullness; and in Victorian Days a 
limpidity, a total lack of pretentiousness and a vivid humour all 
combine to produce a book of quite exceptional charm. 

BETTY MILLER. 


TAINE’S NOTES ON ENGLAND. Translated by Edward Hyams. 
(Thames and Hudson. 25s.) 

Observing the natives is to-day a recognized literary-anthropological 
game. It was more of a novelty when Taine was compiling his Notes 
sur [ Angleterre a hundred years ago, and in the only previous transla- 
tion (done in the 1870s) a number of ‘offensive’ passages were 
omitted. In the present version they are, of course, restored. 

Taine (1828-93) was a scholar and critic by trade, not a novelist 
or journalist. But he is probably the most readable, the most com- 
prehensive and most in the modern convention of all the earlier 
recorders of this country’s moeurs. ‘A rare, possibly unique bird,’ 
Mr Hyams calls him. ‘Undeniably French, he was yet, strikingly, an 
Eminent Victorian’. Certainly he ‘did’ his England thoroughly on 
his three visits (1859, 1862, 1871) ; he travelled from end to end; he 
looked into factories, theatres, brothels (‘I felt I was in a nightmare, 
or in a story by Edgar Poe’), hospitals (‘the lay conscience can be as 
effective as religious fervour’), the Derby, the Docks, the Houses of 
Parliament, mansions, tenements, village hovels, and various kinds 
of church. He gave special attention to domestic relationships 
(formal and stiff), painting (“There can be no doubt that there is 
something peculiar in the condition of the English retina’), sport (‘I 
have been told of a bande of eleven cricketers who actually went to 
play in Australia’), garden-making and poetry — the two arts at 
which the English truly excelled. 

But clearly Taine the liberal humanist, the Self-Help admirer, 
found more to his liking in industrial England than Taine the man 
of sensibility. The English women, he reports in the second mood, 
have large feet, rough health, no vanity, and atrocious taste in 
clothes. They make clean, economical, virtuous, charmless wives, 
having little occasion, between breeding and ‘good works’ for sin. 
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You marry a blonde angel, slender and confiding: ten years later 
you may find your companion for a lifetime a housekeeper, a wet- 
nurse, a broody hen. I have in mind two or three such matrons, 
broad, stiff, and without an idea in their heads; red faces, china-blue 
eyes, and enormous white teeth — like the tricolour flag. 

The men are at once phlegmatic and violent. The schools foster 
brutality, toughness, and a passion for food as, no doubt, the safest 
of the sensual-aesthetic joys. The classes are sharply divided. The 
poor are particularly degraded in their clothes, which are often the 
cast-off finery of the well to do. Servility is shown everywhere, even 
between members of a family when possessions are unequal. All, 
poor or rich, breed like rabbits, and with as little care as these for 
their offspring’s future. 

But for the philosophic-materialist Taine, a number of things were 
ordered rather better here than in France; chiefly the worldly and 
liberal English Church, the stable Government, the comfort and 
opulence, the factual furnishings of the English mind, the rational 
basis of the new industrial world. 

That world, as Taine saw it, is almost at an end. Climate apart, 
Taine-land has changed in almost every way. The gulfs between 
class and class, the servility, the badge of dress, the poor themselves 
have gone. Now that the Mayhew-Dickens jungle no longer lies at 
the doorstep of the sheltered family, the protecting need for coarse 
health, blunt sensibilities and a heavy meat diet has somehow gone 
as well. So has the biand hypocrisy that was also a national need — a 
sort of moral tranquillizer. If something still remains, it is in the 
temper of the people themselves — more sensitive, indeed, yet in 
some other ways truly their ancestors’ descendants. Tracing these 
elements is only one of many good reasons for travelling through 
this vigorous, shrewd and stimulating book. NAOMI LEWB. 


THE THING DESIRED. By Lalage Pulvertaft. (Secker and War- 
burg. 16s.) 

TEN SECONDS FROM NOW. By Kay Cicellis. (The Harvill Press, 
13s 6d.) 

Miss Pulvertaft’s second novel is impressive in its range. She has 
ambitiously handled a number of different themes, variations on 
love in all its contradictory shapes and disguises, and woven them 
all into a single pattern with masterly ease. Adam Chard, her central 
figure — he can hardly be called her hero — is a distinguished writer 
who has never quite fulfilled himself. At fifty-two, he feels what 
creativity is left in him thwarted by the emotional demands of the 
females around him: Julia, his wife, who is recovering from a nervous 
breakdown; Marjorie, his timid, doting secretary; and his daughter, 
Sarah, who is a misfit at school, but who has a strange poetic talent 
which her father is unwilling to acknowledge and is subconsciously 
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jealous of. Thinking he has found in her a perfection which he has 
never yet found in women, Adam falls in love with Caroline 
Arnold, an acutely intelligent girl, a mixture of sensitivity and cyni- 
cism. Caroline is drawn to him partly out of pity, partly by genuine 
admiration for his charm and the quality of his mind, and partly on 
the rebound from an unsuccessful affair with an artist, Hugh 
Delacott, who cannot fuse his love for her with his destructive sexual 
passion. Chard’s selfish aspiration for a relationship of sterile perfec- 
tion with Caroline cannot stand the test when he discovers that she 
is with child by Hugh. He wants her to have an abortion, not because 
the child is another man’s, but because he wants her never to have a 
child at all. Chard’s character is ambiguous. One is never sure 
whether he is the monster of cruelty he appears to his wife and 
daughter or the distinguished, charming, rather pathetic figure he 
appears most of the time to Caroline. He does not stand quite four- 
square. The end of the book, in which his wife stabs him, and he 
forces himself to drive away in a car so that his death will look like 
suicide is just a little melodramatically out of key with the rest of the 
book — at several sophisticated removes, one thinks of Sidney Carton. 
Any solid explanation of Chard’s complicated behaviour and tor- 
tured character lies too far back in his childhood for him, as a ‘given’ 
personage, to be wholly credible. On the other hand, the women are 
very well done. Caroline with her cool, unafraid intelligence and her 
honest, acid tongue is a welcome change from the tepid mistresses of 
current angry young heroes. Julia is a moving study of the slow 
destruction of a sensitive weakling. Sarah is very well drawn. Miss 
Pulvertaft has a special gift for seeing the world through a child’s 
eyes, as her first novel showed. On the other hand, the rather broad 
and flat comedy of the Cheeryble-like brothers Forrest and the 
appalling cockney landlady, Mrs Henry, like the melodrama at the 
end, somehow does not square with the delicate intimation of 
unspoken tensions and overtones in social intercourse, at which Miss 
Pulvertaft excels. She can evoke the complexities not only of people, 
but of places. London looms through this novel, not only in poetic 
Thames-side nocturnes, but in shabby bed-sitters and grey-faced 
crowds, and the airy forms and colours of the new London, thrusting 
through the crumbling ruins of the old, like patches of a snake’s new 
skin, shines through the half-sloughed old skin. This is a mature and 
confident novel, with the grasp and objectivity usually attributed to 
‘masculine’ writers. 

Miss Cicellis’s Ten Seconds From Now is a brilliant study of the 
intricate relationships of a group of people in a Greek broadcasting 
station, some petty, some tragic, some comic. What gives these lives 
dignity is the detachment, mingled with compassion, of the narrator, 
the quiet little lame man who is a ‘born Confidant’. In a God-like 
way, he sees truth whole and longs to correct the ignorance and 
half-knowledge, which blur human relationships, but he is powerless 
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to interfere with the sad, relentless progress of the human tragi- 
comedy played out before him. Miss Cicellis’s prose has a clean edge 
to it, and a lyric grace, easy and flowing, the motifs of many lives 
winding together as in a piece of music. 
EILEEN FRASER. 

LOAF SUGAR AND OTHER SOVIET sTORIES. (Lawrence and 
Wishart. 12s. 6d.) 

THE MENDELMAN FIRE. By Wolf Mankowitz. (André Deutsch. 

12s. 6d.) 

THE MUSES ARE HEARD. By Truman Capote. (Heinemann. 
13s. 6d.) 

Loaf Sugar is a collection of eighteen short stories by contemporary 
Soviet writers. As one would expect, they are didactic and propa- 
gandist, but it is surprising how skilfully they ring the changes on 
their simple themes, and it is not until after reading several of them 
in sequence that one is overcome by their monotony and insincerity. 
Some of the authors would probably become first-class reporters and 
perhaps even artists, if they were free to develop their gifts. 

After these slick travelogues and sentimental studies of ‘types’, 
Mr Wolf Mankowitz’s tales — some of them about a pre-revolution 
Russian village — seem refreshingly free and easy as well as highly 
competent. Mr Mankowitz has the enormous advantage of being free 
to entertain without the obligation of uplift and instruction. His 
better stories sometimes recall Damon Runyon and sometimes the 
incomparable W. W. Jacobs. The best of them is the longest, a 
study of a dynamic and unscrupulous little east-end Jew who sets 
fire to his own factory. Here there are some pleasant touches of 
feeling. For example: 

. . « One day he walked into my office in the Clerkenwell Road. His 

sunburn was beginning to wear off but he was still tanned enough 

for his eyes to flash like diamonds. They were certainly the only 

diamonds he ever got out of Africa. 

With Mr Truman Capote we are back in modern Russia again, 
though only on a visit; and now we are really dazzled by a firework 
display of professional competence. The blurb tells us that this 
is Mr Capote’s ‘first attempt at reportage’. It is, in its way, a work 
of art, and one wishes it were three times as long. Mr Capote 
accompanied the American production of the negro opera, Porgy and 
Bess, from Berlin to its opening night in Leningrad in December 
1955- It was the first American theatrical company ever to appear 
in the Soviet Union. Mr Capote’s account of the humours and 
romance of the long train journey is enthralling. At the Brest- 
Litovsk frontier he looks out of the train window: 

Along the tracks, herds of women with shawl-wrapped heads, like 

a woolly version of purdah, were swinging picks, shovelling snow, 

pausing only to blow their noses into naked, raw-red hands. The 
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few who even glanced at The Blue Express risked sharp looks from 
various militia men lounging about with their hands stuffed in their 
coat pockets. 
When they reach Leningrad, although the humour reaches new 
heights, the grim note of the above quotation becomes a faint 
undertone of horror. It is tantalizing that the story ends with the 
foreseeably puzzled reception of the opera in Leningrad, instead of 
pursuing the company’s adventures to Moscow. Although Stefan 
the Bunny and the boy with the guitar would inevitably and re- 
grettably be left behind, we might at least get another glimpse of 
the Moscow newscaster, Joe Adamov, ‘the smiler with the knife’. 
R. R. 
CRIME SHEET 
THE MAN IN CHARGE. By Richard Jessup. (Secker and Warburg. 
12s. 6d.) ; 
Beautiful, blonde, and promiscuous wife of a rich, powerful man 
is murdered in a small Georgia (U S A) town. Various officials con- 
spire with husband to keep her activities quiet by framing an 
out-of-town young man. Honest policeman, aided by others acting 
from a variety of motives, turns up the real killer. Unconvincing in 
parts, especially the solution. But background of political chicanery 
and corruption very well done. 
GIVE DEATH A NAME. By Anthony Gilbert. (Collins, ros. 6d.) 
Blonde, English this time, pretty, and respectable, is the harassed 
victim of amnesia and a lot else. Mr Crook helps her out of her diffi- 
culties. Rather too much coincidence, especially when piled on to 
amnesia. Not the best Anthony Gilbert, and unfortunately lacking 
the usual rugged spinster, but Crook is in good form. 
A DIFFERENCE IN DEATH. By Don Russell. (Faber and Faber. 
12s. 6d.) 
The presiding judge in a murder trial reluctantly gets involved in 
helping to solve the mystery of the dead Czech actress. Communist 
and anti-Communist activities among Central Europeans in London 
and Paris, with flashbacks to wartime concentration camp. Style pe- 
destrian and characterization thin, but the new slant is welcome. 
A JURY OF ANGELS. By Bill Strutton. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s. 6d.) 
Standard thriller about leakages from an Atomic Research Centre, 
fleeing scientists, Communists, fellow-travellers, a chase through 
France, violent deaths, and a romance. Little new or original, but 
competent example of the genre. 
THE PRETTY ONES. By Dorothy Eden. (Macdonald. ros. 6d.) 
This story of young women who disappear from a Kentish farm- 
house shared by a detective-story writer and his two brothers starts 
out promisingly enough but tails off. Features the writer’s red-haired, 
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Malaya 


Independence within the Com- 
monwealth was achieved by 
Malaya on August 3lst. The 
background of this occasion is 
provided by the following official 
publications which should be 
read by every student of the 
international scene. 


Malaya: The Making 
of a Nation 


A brief account of past achieve- 
ments and future policy. 
3s. 6d. (post 3d.) 


Report of the 
Federation of Malaya 
Constitutional 
Commission 


Basic terms of reference for the 
new nation. 8s. (post 7d.) 


Constitutional 
Proposals for the 
Federation of Malaya 


Practical changes proposed after 
a study of the Commission. 
5s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


MSs 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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Baudelaire 


A Self-Portrait 
LOIS BOE HYSLOP 


and FRANCIS E. HYSLOP 

‘,.. the Baudelaire reproduced in this 
volume is one both more complex and 
more recognizably human than any of 
those evoked in recent studies and bio- 
graphies, This achievement is due to the 
high quality of the selection...’ Times 
Literary Supplement 25s. net 


The Descent 
into the Cave 


And Other Poems 


JAMES KIRKUP 

* There is individuality and vigour in his 
expression of the danger, excitement and 
beauty experienced in these caverns. The 
other poems—some 40 of them—are 
delightfully varied. A pair of trousers, 
an ashtray, a wheelbarrow, a kitchen sink 
can all excite Mr. Kirkup.’ Eastern Daily 
Press 12s. 6d. net 


The Oxford Book 
of French Verse 
Xillth Century —XXth Century 


Chosen by ST. JOHN LUCAS 
Second edition edited by 


P. MANSELL JONES 


‘ The verdict passed by the editor on his 
predecessor’s work as “the most popular 
and the most ambitious anthology of the 
lyrics of France to have appeared in this 
country ” will certainly be confirmed by 
the reception this new edition so rightly 
deserves.’ Times Educational Supplement 
21s. net 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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second wife, his eight-year-old twin girls by a previous marriage, an 
old-family-retainer-type housekeeper, and assorted others. Miss 
Eden creates an atmosphere of suspense, but the solution is weak and 
the story doesn’t warrant the tension. 

THE LATE UNCLE MAX. By Mary Fitt. (Macdonald. tos. 6d.) 

An overbearing retired Professor of Music takes up archaeology, and 
gets himself murdered on a small Greek island in the course of his 
excavations. Flatly-written, unconvincing. 

DEATH WITHOUT A FUNERAL. By Julian Ward. (Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d.) 

A man, convicted of murder and sentenced to life imprisonment, 
escapes on the way to jail as the result of a car crash and finds his way 
to a friend who undertakes to prove him innocent. This is followed by 
violence in the London underworld and a love-affair between the 
friend and an ash-blonde. All pretty predictable. However, the 
author contrives to make life imprisonment seem at least as dire a fate 
as hanging — a good omen for the detective story should the death 
penalty be abolished. 

THE CASE OF THE RUSSIAN CROSS. By Christopher Bush. (Mac- 
donald. ros. 6d.) 

The pleasant wife of a self-made man is being blackmailed, a Russian 
Cross set with seven diamonds is missing from the collection of an 
86-year-old woman, and a body is found in a bonfire. Ludovic Travers 
ties it all together. No gaiety or light-hearted dialogue, but a solid, 
workmanlike job. The author’s fiftieth mystery. 


THE PRISONER. By Pierre Boileau and Thomas Marcejac. (Hut- 
chinson. 12s. 6d.) 

A chilling story of avarice and murder in wartime occupied Lyons. A 
weak, complex, self-indulgent young man escapes with a friend 
from a German prison camp, takes on the friend’s identity when the 
latter is killed, and becomes entangled with the friend’s ‘wartime 
godmother’, also with her clairvoyant sister, and the dead friend’s 
scheming sister. The characters all behave monstrously as a matter of 
course. Well done and unpleasant. Translated from the French. 

THE COLOUR OF MURDER. By Julian Symons. (Collins. ros. 6d.) 
A weak, respectable young man from the suburbs, unhappily mar- 
ried to a chilly, unsympathetic wife, indulges in daydreaming and 
unrequited love, and is (not unnaturally) subject to short spells of 
amnesia. All this results in his being arrested and tried for murder. 
The first half, in which the young man tells his story to a psychiatrist, 
is the better; the second part is choppy and episodic. Mr Symons is 
never anything but highly competent. This is the curate’s egg, but 


the author has laid better ones. 
MARJORIE BREMNER. 
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Who’s Who 


A. ALVAREZ’S article is a further instalment from his forth- 
coming book, to be published by Chatto and 
Windus. Other chapters have appeared in 
April and August. 















D. 8S. BLAND is a Staff Tutor and part-time Lecturer in the 
Department of English Language and Literature 
at the King’s College (University of Durham) 
Extra-Mural Department. 


RICHARD HARRIS is on the editorial staff of The Times. 


CECILY MACKWORTH has recently returned from a visit to 
Morocco. 


ANTHONY THWAITE has been a lecturer in English at Tokio 
University. He is the author of a book of 
poems, Home Truths, which will be pub- 
lished in November by the Marvell 
Press. 





IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Patron—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Rt. Hon. The EARL of HALIFAX, K.C., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—SIR CECIL WAKELEY, Bt., K.B.E., C.B., = F.R.CS. 

Hon. Treasurer—A. DICKSON WRIGHT, Esq., F.R.C.S 
Directors—Dr. JAMES CRAIGIE, 0.B.E., F.R.S. 
PROFESSOR G. HADFIELD, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without state aid, the Fund is under the direction of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and 
is governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. Money is 
needed quickly to assist the developments now being made in the conquest of cancer. In 
addition to the continuous and systematic research in up-to-date laboratories at Mill 
Hill, London, the work is being extended in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Will you please help? 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of our work. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
at the Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby bequeath the sum of to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
(Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S.) at Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct 
that the Treasurer’s receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 

































No. 29 Crossword 
by ‘Colonel Sapt’ 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to } 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 

aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, | 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form ; 


This puzzle is the third of a Competition series of six. The sum of ten | 
guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize money to the most | 
successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: , I 

The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 
so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, September 23rd. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. BY 


The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘ Cinloacl Sept he 


king. 
The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 
Reversed names of poet associated with Hiawatha (g9, 6) 
Sheep in inland sea revealed as lover by magic mirror (7) 

You can’t deny the existence of a saint of Moore’s (7) 

Pirate, unimpressionable but quite county! (5) 

Emperor of Circassia, presenting a saintly trouser-leg? (9) 

‘Before the Roman came to ——’ (not through it!) (3) 

What did ‘those strong Feet that followed’ do, with ‘majestic instancy ?’ 
(4, 4) 

Schooner, said to entreat Cynthia’s light (8) 

Hurrah (with omissions) for the Princess! (3) 

You can’t find this essayist without meaning to (9) 

New York organ’s picture of old-time cricketer (5) 

‘_—d without restraint, and knew not eating death’ (7) 

Outgoing novel by stepfather and stepson (3, 4) 

Arbalester who says the devil’s dead: hell belongs to wine! (5, 2, 8) 


CLUES DOWN 
Put a lot of herrings on the car: that’ll be novel (8) 
Perfect valet put a match to the clock (8) 
Half a hero receives the scaly end: you’ll find a synonym here (6, 9) 
‘The rarest dream that e’er —— did mock sad fools withal’ (4, 5) 
Sharp weapon used in building the stockade (5) 
If you dip into it, you may draw something about Dixie (8, 7) 
The Annabel method? Should be made up (6) 
Strange adventures of a tailor in Venice (6) 
Local water below the brink, an exhibit in the Dreyfus Case (9) 
The well-known lady’s maid to win a Scotsman’s heart (8) 
Seen novel’s scene, where we have luck over our chemin-de-fer 
(8) 
American soldier taken in by a raving oriental half-brother \5) 
Russian composer, showing restraint at cocktail party (6) 


Papist flings the East into the abyss (5) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 28 
NOTES PIL FORT N] | FS|H Ms Foals [Le FS) 
em emu mL 


ACROSS 
5. S.’s Self-Help. 9. Trelawny of the 
Wells, no E before Y. 11. John L., 
W.J.L. 12. Old Curiosity Shop. 14. 
Anagram. 18. Burns. 22. Henry IV 
Pt. I. i. 1. 24. Joyce, Ulysses: 
Daniel Deronda. 27. Burns: ha’n’t in 
oser (sore). 


DOWN 


1. P. & Perlmutter by M. Glass. - 

2. (R)oderic(k): Orlando Furioso. 4. Prt {s}slolTMOlS|HIAINITIE IR 
lair in sin-clew-is. 6. Anagram: q 
Maeterlinck. 7. Borgia. 8. Ana- iv. 1. 17. Pantagruel. 19. doit, 
gram: Odin’s. 10. Duke of Y. R.R. 20. Byron, Manfred. 23. 
implicated. 15. Tasso. 16. Lear Ask & E. = Adam & Eve, Norse. 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C 2 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Three Shillings and Sixpence, which includes 7 
cost of postage. U.S.A. and Canada, $6. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to ‘The } 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 








QAMSceeo 


